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“GOD’S 


ACRE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,” ETC., ETC. 


Ir was a beautiful custom with our Saxon 
ancestors to call the church-yard ‘‘God’s Acre ;” 
and it is a custom still observed in many parts 
of Germany., It seems to say that the little bit 
of land is holily set apart, not only to the dead, 
but to Him to whose bosom they have gone. It 
is literally God’s acre. 

We never had this feeling so forcibly im- 
pressed upon us, as When in Germany, in the 
winter that followed the battle of Sadowa. It 
had been a wild day, with sleet and snow, and 
though the snow had ceased, the wind still blew 
keen and fierce. Business had called us from 
our hotel, and that we might make a short cut, 
we'passed through the grave-yard attached to 
the old Kloster church. The edifice had been 
built in the middle ages, and was hoary with 
age. But it was now occupied by a Protestant 
congregation, for the people in that part of 
Germany had, at the time of the Reformation, 
edopted the Lutheran faith. 
~ As we crossed the burial-ground, our atien- 
tion was attracted by two children, apparently 
sisters, very poorly, yet neatly, clad in mourn- 
ing garments. The younger wore a faded hood; 
but the elder had no covering whatever for her 
head. They struggled on, both holding an old, 
tattered umbrella, which was stiff with sleet 
and snow, and which the gale every moment 
threatened to tear from their hands. On the 
arm of the elder hung a wreath, which was evi- 
dently destined to decorate some grave; for it 
was the custom here, as in most parts of conti- 
nental Europe, thus to testify affection for the 
dead. 

“Poor orphans,” I said to myself, “they must 
have gone without a meal, perhaps, to buy the 
wreath. It is for a father or mother, it may be 
both.” And sympathetically I followed them. 

They soon came to a lonely grave, without 
head-stone, or any other monument, except a 
little wooden cross; and here, kneeling down, 
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the elder sister hung the wreath uponit. By 
this time both were crying bitterly. 

“Mother,” I heard the younger one say, 
“why did you die? Oh, mother! dear mother! 
come back to your Gretchen!” And she wept 
as if her little heart would break. 

‘Hush, darling!” said her sister, hardly able 
herself to speak. ‘Mother is happy now: she 
is with father; and both are with the good God.” 

I waited awhile, till the emotion of the orphans 
had partially subsided, and then, led by an irre- 
sistible sympathy, addressed them. 

Their story was a simple one; nor, alas! was 
it uncommon. Their father had served his time 
in the army, as all Prussians are compelled to, 
been dismissed into the reserve, had married, 
and settled. Neither he, nor any one else, had 
supposed he would be required to serve again; 
for fifty years had passed since the reserves had 
been called out. But when the war with Aus- 
tria came, both the first and second reserves 
were put into the field. He was almost dis- 
tracted; nor was his wife less so. They had 
two children, these little girls, and had not yet 
been able to save anything. Their whole de- 
pendence was on the labor of the father, for the 
mother was weakly, and half the time sick. If 
he went, starvation was imminent. When he 
answered the summons, his wife and children 
went with him, in the wild hope that they might 
persuade the officer to let him off. It was in 
vain. The officer, indeed, had no discretion. 
Thousands of other families were in the same- 
miserable condition.: So the father marched 
with ‘his deta@hment, and the mother, taking 
her Jittle ones, went home to die. 

The mother went home to die. The blow was 
too much for her. She struggled on till after 
Sadowa, all the time hearing no word from her 
husband, and hence fearing that he was already 
dead, but hoping against hope. But when the 
news of the great battle came, when the lists of 
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the dead appeared, the name of the father and 
husband was among the first; and she never 
lifted up her head afterward. 

«So we had nobody but ourselves,” continued 
my narrator, the elder of the girls. ‘The neigh- 
bors were kind; they buried my mother, and 
they did what they could for us. But they are 
poor people, like ourselves. I do what I can 
for Gretchen. The last words mother said to me, 
before she died, were, ‘Take care of Gretchen, 
be a mother to her;’ and I will do my best,” 
she added, as she put her arm around the little 
one, and drew her to her with almost a womanly 
air. ‘The good God will take care of us, you 
know.” 

The simple faith was beautiful to see. I made 
a few other inquiries, and learned that they 
were living in one of the poorest quarters of 

the town; that the elder did whatever she could 
find to do; and that the younger went out to 
take care of younger children than herself. 

“‘We don’t want to part,” said the speaker. 
“We will do anything rather than that. If I 
was to go out to service in one place, and 
Gretchen was to be bound out in another, we 
might do better than we are doing; but then, 
you know, we shouldn’t be together. Besides, 
it wouldn’t be keeping my promise to mother. 
It goes very hard, sometimes,” she said, looking 
up at me simply, ‘‘especially since winter.” 

While she was speaking, I was debating with 
myself more than one plan for helping the 
orphans. I looked at their pinched faces, which 
ought to have been fresh and fair, and which, 
but for want of proper nourishment, would 
really have been beautiful; and then I thought 
of the thousands who were living in luxury; and 
something like a feeling that, in this world, 
things were not just and right always, began 
to rise within me. But it was checked at once 
by the words of my little teacher. 

*‘But mother used to tell us, when in trouble, 
to trust in God. Always, she said, trust in God; 
He will never forsake you, if you do.” How 
eloquent her eyes looked as she spoke. ‘So 
we pray to Him night and morning. It is often 
so cold we almost freeze; and sometimes we 
‘have no supper at night; but we pray to God 
all the same, and thank Him for what we do 
get, and believe that, in His own good time, He 
will help us. Don’t you think He will?” 

Shall I confess it? The tears were in my 
eyes. For a moment emotion prevented my 
speaking. Before I could choke down the great 
lump in my throat, however, another actor ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

Indeed, if I had not been so interested in the 





children, I wouid have seen him before. He 
had come into the grave-yard while the elder 
girl was speaking, looking around as if in 
search of something or somebody. The mo- 
ment his eye had lighted on our group he had 
walked quickly in our direction. He was a 
tall, soldier-like person, and were a military 


‘cloak. His footsteps, crunching on the snow, 


attracted the attention of the children also: and 
the effect was extraordinary. 

The youngest gave a scream and clung to her 
sister, burying her face in the latter’s dress; 
but glancing up fearfully, once or twice, as if 
she saw a spectre. The elder stood her ground 
more boldly, but trembled so that I thought she 
would fall. 

“Elsie, Gretchen, darlings, don’t you know 
me?” said the stranger, speaking rapidly, and 
letting his cloak fall from around him, “I am 
your father. Not dead, as they said I was, but 
come back to take care of you, poor little 
orphan dears.” And he broke down with a 
great sob. 

A wild cry, and both children were in his 
arms, weeping, kissing, and sobbing; I had 
never seen such joy! 

“Yes! I was wounded, not killed,” said the 
father, after a few hurried questions had been 
asked and answered. 

Then, looking toward me, he went on. 

«How my name got into the list of the dead I 
can only explain in this way. Early in the 
battle, some of my comrades were about bayo- 
neting an Austrian officer, who was down and 
had surrendered, when I interfered; soon after, 
the officer’s regiment came up, drove us, and 
took most of my company prisoners. I was 
among the latter, having been desperately 
wounded. The, officer, remembering my inter- 
ference, had me sent to the rear, under charge 
of his own servants, for he was a man of rank 
and wealth. Up to this time, and for several 
hours later, the day, you remember, went 
against us. I was miles away from the battle- 
field, journeying in a private carriage, when 
the defeat came, so that I, and those with me, 
escaped the crowd and hurry of the flight. My 
journey, in fact, never stopped till I reached 
the estates of my captor. There I lingered long 
with an obstinate, though not dangerous wound. 
As soon as I could write, which was not till 
long after peace, I dispatched a letter; and 
then another, and still others, wondering, all 
the while, why I never had an answer. It 
seems you received none of them. At last I 
was well enough to travel. Then my captor, 
who insisted I had saved his life, and who Had 
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now returned to his estates, remunerated me 
liberally, and 1 set forth for home, rich, com- 
paratively, as I thought; but now that I find I 
have lost my dear wife, poor indeed.” 

After a little, he resumed. 

“T went first, on arriving in town, to our old 
house, and was there told the sad news, and 
directed to where my darlings live now.” He 
had an arm around each as he spoke. ‘They 
were out. The people down stairs said they 
had come here. I followed.” 

Before I left the old, quaint city, I had seen 





the father and children established in comfort- 
able quarters, and the former engaged in a 
profitable business, which the money furnished 
by the Austrian prince had enabled him to pur- 
chase. 

I had seen also a neat marble monument, 
white as the spotless snow, erected in place of 
the simple wooden cross; and through all the 
months, winter or summer, loving hands deeo- 
rate with flowers the wife and mether’s grave; 
for there is nothing on earth so dear to them as 
that spot in ‘‘Gop’s AcrE.” 





IN THE GLADE. 


BY R. W. EASTERBROOES. 


Waenre a graceful, drooping vine, 
Creeps o'er oak-tree, strong and bold, 
And its clinging tendrils twine, 
With the rugged branches old; 
Where beneath, in fitting shade, 
Cr ing, mossy stone, 
Tells where, long ago, were laid, 
Those whose souls from earth have flown— 
I would wander all alone. 
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Where a shimmering streamlet floats, 
Ever onward to the sea, 

While the wavelet’s dreamy notes, 
Sound a requiem, sad and free; 

It were meet to bid my soul 
Wander through the unknown past, 

To the sleepers ‘neath each knoll, 
Where the flickering sunbeams cast, 
Golden shades, too sweet to last. 


There, an elfin gleam of light, 
Gilds a violet’s purple bloom; 

And the contrast, strangely bright, 
Changes solemn woodland gloom. 

One fair blossom in the glade, 
"Midst the darkly-shaded green, 

Watched by forest guardians staid, 
Tenants of this old demesne, 
O’er whom ages pass unseen. 
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Three gray stones, imbedded deep 
In the sod, with grass o’ergrown, 
O’er which songsters vigils keep, 
From the forest dim and lone. 
One new mound, between the rest, 
Seems but meet for childish form, 
On the stones no marks attest, 
Length of years. In Summer warm, 
Sun has soothed in Winter storm. 


Maybe, that small, lonely flower, 
Peeping from its sombre bed, 
Shielded from each ruinous shower, 
By the vine and oak o’er head ; 
Grace and loveliness obtained, 
From the clayey infant mould, 
That, though lifeless, still retained 
Power to brighten and unfold, 
Royal leaves of purpled gold. 


Does not clinging, shadowy vine 
Seem instilled with mother life? 
And the oak, by strange design, 
Look the sire, defying strife? 
Maybe, parent ashes blend 
With the fruitful soil around, 
Strengthen oak, and thus defend 
Tiny blossom in the ground, 
At the head of tiny mound, 
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“INTO EACH LIFE SOME RAIN MUST FALL.” 


BY ADDIE A. SEARLE. 


From brooding clouds in our own nature rising, 
Our life-rain is distilled ; 

"Tis but a tear from woe, o’er life uprising— 
Life unfulfilled. 


There is for every ill an equal blessing— 
Morning for every night; 

And parting makes more glad returned caressing, 
And darkress light. 


Despair, drear midnight storm of sob and wailing, 
Breathes of no coming day; 

Beyond, Hope's rainbow promise, never failing, 
Spans o’er the way. 





Distrust, self-tortured from its breath of sorrow, 
Distills but ruin’s blight; 

Truth’s bright star beaming o’er the coming morrow, 
Dispels the night. 


Hatred, Heaven-banished, earthward madly bending, 
As vulture prey-ward sweeps ; 

Love smiles again, the exile, cloud-fold rending, 
Repentant weeps. 


Glory! Joy veiled in mercy from our vision, 
Wealth-burdened, overflows ; 

Lending a radiance from the land Elysian, 
That crowns repose. 





PERFIDIOUS PLANCHETTE. 


BY HELEN 


“WiLL you go to-night, Tom?” 

*¢Will you be there?” 

“Of course, silly boy! 
Good-by!” 

With a familiar little nod, and a coquettish 
side-long look from under her lashes, Hester 
Thornton continued her walk, and Tom Ran- 
dolph watched her with a very lover-like look, 
till she whisked around the corner, displaying 
two little high-heeled boots, and most symme- 
trical ankles. 

The reader is much too sharp not to have at 
once divined that these two young people were 
engaged. Engaged! I should think so, indeed! 
Why, papa Thornton’s consent had been given 
a month ago, at least; and they were only wait- 
ing till Tom’s rich, old grandmother could be 
induced to give them something to live on. 

And very hard-hearted and avaricious she 
would be if she refused—for the old lady had 
more money than she knew what to do with. 
So Tom made her daily visits, and discoursed 
eloquently upon Hester’s charms, and gave 
minute descriptions of a house near the Park, 
which was for sale at an absurdly low price, 
and was exactly what he would choose if he 
could afford to buy; and talked pathetically 
about waiting years before he would be able to 
marry, and of the probability of his being gray 
by that time; and so back again to what a dear 
girl Hester was—so fond of grandmother. 

Grandmother agreed that Hester was a sweet 
little thing, and thought long engagements a 
mistake, but she made no promises. 

However, one day Tom, returning from the 
Park, had seen the heavy, low carriage and fat 
horses belonging to his grandmother standing 
before the door of the very house he had set 
his heart upon; and presently the old lady her- 
self, swathed in Russian sables, and holding her 
muff to her nose, appeared at one of the windows, 
talking to a man who bore a most remarkable 
resemblance to a house-agent. 

Tom kept a discreet silence about this; but 
asked his tailor that same day, with visible 
anxiety, if it would be possible to make so 
many coats, and so many vests in no time at 
all, almost; and he also gave Hester, in the 
evening, a hint of the good news. And this 
brings us to the day that ushers in this story. 

The ated had brought a note, asking 


At ten, remember. 





MAXWELL. 


Hester to spend a sociable evening with the 
Tillotsons; and a P. 8., saying the Tillotsons 
would be happy to see any of Miss Thornton’s 
friends. Of course, that meant Tom—and Tom 
had saidhe would go. 

The Tillotsons were such a very old family 
and so immensely aristocratic, that the four 
young lady daughters remained young ladies 
for ever so many years, as no man could be 
found bold enough to propose for them. Indeed, 
I think it very likely that they never had a 
lover—no, not one amongst them. They were 
tall, slender girls, with thin noses, and pale-blue 
eyes; were learned, and talked of dry books; 
and as they were entirely wanting in what is 
called sentiment, thus passed through life in that 
cold, indifferent, well-dressed manner which 
some people think the height of high-bred ele- 
gance, but which is dull enough, heaven knows! 
Their parties were generally considered great 
bores, as the magnificence was somewhat over- 
powering; and, therefore, it was odd that gay, 
bright little Hester (who unhesitatingly de- 
clared, even before the Tillotsons themselves, 
that her great-grandfather was a carpenter) 
should care to go. But therein lies the secret. 
However, we’ll have no mysteries, and you shall 
know at once the reason. 

The fact is, Hester believed implicitly in 
Planchette; ‘and the Misses Tillotson were 
known to have great success in making her 
write. Wonderful stories were told of the things 
that Planchette revealed under their hands, and 
the intimate knowledge she betrayed in other 
people’s affairs. Now, the aggravating little 
board had positively refused to budge an inch 
under the taper fingers that Hester pressed upon 
it; not even when Tom, being of the opposite 
sex, held one white hand in his, and with his 
other hand upon Planchette, looked full into 
Hester’s eyes—which every one knows is recom- 
mended as a sure means of influencing the 
witch—not even then would Planchette do more 
than scratch a little in an erratic way, and never 
write a word. 

“To be sure, we never give her a fair trial,” 
Hester said to some one, ‘for I invariably get 
tired long before the twenty minutes are out, 
and Tom says he always commences thinking of 
something else.” 

No wonder, Tom! 
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Of course, the invitation was not to be de- 
clined. There was to be a little dance, Miss 
Tillotson’s note had said; but Hester hoped, 
nevertheless, that Planchette would make her 
appearance before the evening was over. 

At ten o’clock Hester, blooming as a rose, 
entered the Tillotson drawing-room. She found 
every one waltzing industriously, and eating 
fruit-ices in the intervals. Partners were not 
‘lacking, and the piano-music not bad. There 
was nothing to be done but waltz, too; so, as 
Hester went into everything with her whole 
heart, she danced away with enjoyment, and } 
put Planchette out of her mind. 

Not so, Tom; probably because he did not 
care to dance, unless it was with Hester—and 
that young lady refused to take any notice of 
her lover in public; or, perhaps, he was bored; 
or, perhaps, again, he had some curiosity to 
find out if ‘‘there really was anything in Plan- 
chette.” Be that as it may, Tom, after an 
hour’s patient leaning against a door, proposed 
to one of the Miss Tillotsons, that they should 
have a sitting; to which she obligingly acceded. 
Hester was summoned, and the three went into 
the library together. 

Now, strange to say, Tom and Hester had 
ntver had a quarrel. Hester believed that Tom 
told her all his secrets, and had never—never 
loved any one but her. And Tom, although he 
would have preferred that Hester would not 
waltz, and felt a disagreeable sensation when 
she slipped into some man’s arms, and went 
whirling about the room, was not at all what 
could be called jealous; and so they got along 
capitally together, and looked forward to being 
married as a blissful termination of a happy 
courtship. 

Miss Tillotson, in her indifferent way, feared 
that she was wanting in electricity upon this 
occasion, and would make but a poor medium; 
but she would do her best. 

They put, each, one hand upon Planchette, 
who was in readiness on a large, round table; 
and in a moment she was rushing around in 
circles, and performing the most extraordinary 
evolutions. 

‘She will do beautifully,” said Miss Tillotson. 
‘Miss Thornion, will you ask a question?” 

Hester looked shy, and wanted Tom to begin, 
but, upon receiving some encouragement, pro- 
pounded the following questions to the oracle: 

Q. “In what year was I born? (I might as 
well begin at the beginning, you know.”) 

A. “1846.” 

«Now, Tom, is it not wonderful that she should 
know that!” Hester says. 


Q. (Blushingly.) «Am I engaged?” 

A. “Yes.” Planchette writes, in almost con- 
args haste. 

. “Was he,” (of course, Planchette knows 
who “he” is,) “was he ever in love with any 
one before me?” 

Tom laughs seemly. 

A. “Yes.” 

. “Who?” 

. “Eleanor Marshall.” 

“Why, Tom!” exclaimed Hester, incredu- 
lously; and then, seeing that Tom had grown 
suddenly very red, looks hurt and rather digni- 
fied, and thinks there are no other questions 
she cares to ask. 

‘‘Perhaps Mr. Randolph would like to consult 
Planchette?” said Miss Tillotson, trying to be 
playful, but seeming colder than ever, and her 
light eyes shining glassily. 

Tom, who looked very uncomfortable, and 
was gazing beseechingly at Hester, at first 
said, ‘‘No, it was all nonsense;” but presently 
changed his mind, and concluded he would try 
his luck. 

“It is perfect child’s play,” said Tom, con- 
temptuously, and then asked his question. 

Q. ‘How soon will I own that house on Madi- 
son Avenue?” 

A. “Never.” 

Q. “Why? 

A. “Yes.” 

Q. “Who to?” 

A. (Spider-like scratches, and a variety of cir- 
cles. Planchette evidently does not know.) 

Tom tries again. 

Q. “Who was the person I am thinking of 
walking with last week? Wednesday?” 

(Hester having made a mystery of a certain 
afternoon’s walk.) 

A. (Rapidly and distinctly.) ‘Brook Town- 


send.” 
Q. ‘Have they ever walked together before?” 


A. “Yes.” 

Q. “How many times?” 
getting angry. 

A. “Five.” 

Tom said something ‘between his teeth, and 
gave Miss Planchette a push that sent her off 
the table. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Tillotson,” he cried, 
picking up the board. 

Miss Tillotson smiled sweetly and forgivingly ; 
and after asking if they had had enough of that 
silly Planchette, which, of course, they had, 
took Hester affectionately by the waist, and re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 
$ As fate would have it, Brook Townsend him- 


: 


Is it already sold?” 


Tom was evidently 
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self came up immediately to Hester, and en- } 
treated for a turn. : 

‘Where have you been?” he asked, in a low 
voice. ‘I thought you were gone, and, conse- 
quently, was about to make my adieux.” 

Tom did not hear this; but he saw Hester 
waltz off, and could not know that she did so 
with reluctance. He made some very unplea- } 
sant remarks to himself about Mr. Townsend. 

Presently Hester stopped near him. . 

‘I am ready to go,” she said to Tom. 

Their engagement was such a well-known 
fact, that Tom should take her to and from a 
small party was proper and natural enough. 
They were quite alone in the carriage, and 
several blocks from home. The drive would, 
probably, take fifteen minutes; ‘long enough 
to settle this,” thought Tom. 

«*T shall have time to find out if it was true,” 
thought Hester. 

“Hester,” began Tom, as soon as he had 
seated himself beside her, ‘I must ask you to} 
give up dancing and walking (not that I believe 
the lies that abominable board wrote) with 
Brook Townsend; the man is personally dis- } 
agreeable to me.” 

Hester was up in arms at once. 

“That is no reason why he should be dis- 





sterer, to carpenter, and to nobody knows how 
many more; and was so immensely busy, going 
out twice a day, that the old coachman, (whose 
ordinary duty it was to drive solemnly up to the 
Park and back of an afternoon,) if he had not 
felt convinced that it would not last long, would 
have given warning. The fat horses absolutely 
got into fine condition, and stepped off so gayly 


} that no one could possibly recognize them as the 


same. As for a pet poodle, who usually dozed - 
and blinked on the cushions, what with the con- 
tinual jumping in and out of the carriage, and 
waddling about after his mistress, he absolutely 
became thin and stopped wheezing; a year, at 
least, was added to his precious life by this salu- 
tary exercise. 

When lovers quarrel, the wisest plan is to let 
them alone. If it is an ordinary quarrel, and 
they are only very dignified and polite with 
each other, there is a chance that you may 
laugh them out of it. But when it is serious 
enough for them to pass in the street, and look 
coldly into each other's eyes without a sign of 
recognition, then take care how you attempt to 
bring them together, or you may get yourself 
into a sad muss between them. 

Hester told her father—who, after several 
days wondering what could ail his little daugh- 


agreeable to me. I shall waltz with him when- } ter, and what had become of Tom, had asked 
ever it pleases me; and Planchette told no lies. } for an explanation—that her engagement was 
Mr. Townsend has walked with me several times } broken off, and that she never wanted to speak 
this winter.” } to Tom again, or see him, or hear of him; or— 
This was said defiantly, and Hester gave Tom } or And here Hester sobbed. 
no time fora reply. She continued hastily, ‘Come, come! What is the meaning of this?” 
“And now tell me if it is true that you were } papa Thornton said, not at all pleased. 
in love with Eleanor Marshall?” i But Hester only sobbed the more, and said it 
“Yes,” cried Tom. He was very angry, and was Tom’s fault; and that he did not care for 
said it almost without thinking. ; her; and that she didn’t, didn’t—no, she didn’t 
Nothing more passed between them. Hester} care for him, either. She hated him. Nothing 
sunk back in the carriage in the dark, where } would ever induce her to speak to him again! 
the light from the lamps, that they passed in Mr. Thornton seemed anything but. satisfied 
rapid succession, should not betray the effort } with this lucid explanation; but, after a mo- 
she was making to keep back her tears. Tom} ment’s debate with himself as to whether he 
looked steadily out of the window, and when} should go to Tom about it, he concluded to let 
the carriage stopped, sprang out as if it were a} the matter take its own course. And he walked 
relief. down to Wall street, and met Tom on the way, 
A formal “‘good-night” passed between them; } and spoke to him just as usual. Tom, who was 
and they parted wivhout kiss or touch of the } looking pale and dejected, got very red, and 
hand. 3 shied off to the curb-stone as he returned the 
Oh, Planshette! Planchette! ’ salutation. 


Grandma Randolph was a dear old lady, and 
had made up her mind to present Tom with the 
coveted house, and settle a nice little income } 
upon him. But she desired to keep her inten- } 
tions a profound secret till everything vs 


| 
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ready. So she went trotting about from agent 
to plumber, from plumber to painter, to uphol- } 


He had just come from an interview with his 
grandmother, who had been put out of all pa- 
ience by the news of the broken engagement; 
and had gone into as much of a passion as was 
possible for such a mild old lady. 

She had threatened Tom with all sorts of 


dreadful things; not to speak of her having told 
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him that she had bought the Madison Avenue 
house, and furnished it completely; but that 
now she should certainly not give it him. 

“Such a dear little thing as Hester is! And 
I had grown so fond of her!” said grandma. 

Tom thought to himself that he had been fond 
of her, too. Grandma went on. 

«And so pretty and affectionate! Even Turk, 
who hates everybody, and always snaps at your 
heels, as you know, Tom,” (Tom knew!) ‘even 
Turk adores her. Don’t tell me that it was not 
your fault, such a gentle child as she is! I 
never saw such dove-like eyes!” 

Tom groaned, and, snatching up his hat, got 
out of the house. No wonder he appeared de- 
jected when he met Mr. Thornton. 

It was the nine days talk, of course, and then 
forgotten. Hester went out as usual, and tried 
to be very gay; Tom avoided every place where 
he was likely to meet her, and became morose. 
He kept a sharp look out for Brook Townsend, 
though, and hated him from his soul. 

But Hester never walked with Mr. Townsend 
now; and, indeed, once, when he joined her, had 
been very distant, and uncivil enough to go into 
the first house where she had acquaintances, 
leaving him with scarcely an apology. 

For two months, at least, this state of things 
continued; and then, all of a sudden, grandma 
Randolph decided to interfere. So, when spring 
had begun to show her bright face, and the 
robins were heard chipping in the bare trees, 
grandma Randolph tied on her bonnet and got 
into her carriage, and drove straight to the 
Thorntons. 

“Is Miss Hester at home?” she asked. 

Yes, Miss Hester was at home; and the man 
ushered the old lady into a little corner room, 
where Hester sat sewing. 

She sprang up at the sight of her visitor, and ; 
stood looking, tremblingly, at the door, almost } 


came to have a talk with you, dear—a long talk. 

I dare say you can guess what it is about; and 

you'll forgive me for speaking openly, I’m sure.” 

“Yes,” Hester murmured. 
‘1 want you to tell me, if you will, the exact 
cause of this trouble between you and Tom.” 
‘‘He has told you, has he not?” said Hester, 
after a minute. 
“Well—yes; that is, he told me that you pre- 
ferred some one else to him; but that I could 
$ not believe.” 
$ “Qh! And did he not tell you that he had de- 
; ceived me—and that he loved Eleanor Marshall 
’ before he ever saw me?” Hester was crying 
’now. ‘And, of course, I did not care for any 
one but Tom; and I never would have walked 
with Mr. Townsend if I could have helped it. 
} But he would join me in the street—and what 
; could I do?” 
«So, so! that is it?” said grandma Randolph, 
Q little dryly, but soothingly, too, for Hester 
was sobbing pitifully enough. ‘And who told 
; you that fine tale about Eleanor Marshall?” 
$ Why—Planchette, first,” said Hester, with 
} some hesitation; “but Tom acknowledged it 
} afterward himself.” 
“He did—eh? And who is this Planchette? 
} I never heard of her.” 

Hester explained the game. Grandma Ran- 
dolph was half amused, and half angry. That 
any person of ordinary sense should make a 
quarrel on account of a bit of board, seemed to 
$ her such an egregious piece of nonsense that 
she had no patience with it. However, she only 
> said that she was sorry they were two such 
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; geese—and dropped Planchette. 

> And suppose, now, I should tell you it was 
} quite true that Tom had loved Eleanor Mar- 
> shall?” 

‘*But I was sure of it alroady,” cried Hester. 
«And so he did,” said grandma, talking 


as if she expected some one else would enter, too. ’ quietly on without regarding the pain she caused 

“You are surprised to see me, dear; but I; the poor little thing, who sat twisted up on the 
was longing to see you again, and determined } floor with her head in the old lady’s lap. ‘Yes, 
that you should not entirely throw off your old} Tom loved Eleanor dearly; there was nothing 


friend.” > 
“No, no! indeed, no!” faltered Hester, as she } 
went to the old lady’s open arms, and returned } 
the kiss she gave her. ; 
“So there is a little bit of affection left for 
the old grandmother, eh?” ; 
“A great deal,” Hester said. ; 
“T am glad of that. How thin you are, my } 
dear, and pale, too! Are you not well?” 
“Oh! I am quite well. But how are you? } 
And Turk—how is Turk?” 
“Turk is well; I left him in the carriage. I: 


he would not have done for her. I’ve seen 
them play at ‘pillow’ (a-kissing game, you know, 
my dear) by the hour. And Tom would spend 
every penny of his pocket-money in oranges and 
mint-stick for her.” 

“‘Mint-stick!”’ exclaimed Hester. 

«And why not? Was she not seven years 
old, and he ten? Just the age for goodies!” 

Hester raised herself slowly, and looked full 
into grandma’s eyes. 

‘‘And was that all?” she asked, her face 
glowing. 
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“You have the entire story, my love.” 

“Then why did Tom get red, and look em- 
barrassed ?” 

“Probably with astonishment at Miss Til- 
lotson knowing of his youthful sweetheart.” 


“Miss Tillotson!” repeated Hester, a little | 


puzzled; and then she laughed. ‘Ah! what a 
silly girl I have been!” 

“Indeed you have, my love; and Tom a silly 
boy. But I hope we shall make everything 
smooth now, and have the wedding-bells ring- 
ing before another month.” 

“But what will Tom say?” whispered Hester. 

“What do you think he will say, you little 
humbug? Poor boy! he has been miserable 
enough, though.” 

“Has he, really?” said Hester, in great de- 
light. 

‘“‘Indeed he has; and now I propose that we 
give him a surprise. Can you meet me this 
afternoon at No. — Madison Avenue?” 

“Yes:”’ 

“Then, I shall expect to find you there at 
four o'clock. Good-by till then, little one! and 
be sure you look your prettiest.” 

Tom had been unusually blue that day. His 
grandmother found him pacing up and down 
the room, and declaring he would not remain 
another month in the country—he would go to 
China! 

‘Well, at all events, it won’t be necessary for 
you to commence your packing this afternoon, 
Tom; and I am anxious for you to take a drive 
with me.” 








‘Who lives here?” he asked; but the old lady 
maintained a mysterious silence, and even put 
her finger to her lips to impose it. 

‘Perhaps it is a funeral,” thought Tom, look- 
ing at the door-bell. But there was no crape 
to be seen. 

Just then they were admitted by a neat maid. 
She said something in an undertone to the old 
lady, who nodded; and then turning to Tom, 
told him to go into the parlor, and that she 
would be back presently; and Tom, puzzled 
enough, I can tell you, entered the room, the 
door of which stood invitingly open. 

He walked hesitatingly and noiselessly over 
the soft carpet, and was wondering what the 
deuce his grandmother had brought him there 
for, when suddenly a little figure jumped up 
from a sofa near the window, and cried out, 
“Oh, Tom!” , 

That was enough. Tom saw through the 
whole joke in a minute; and he had Hester in 
his arms, and kissed her—and kissed her till 
she was almost smothered. 

Presently grandma came in, and pretended 
to be very much surprised and shocked; and 
asked Tom what he meant by keeping his arm 
around that young lady’s waist; and then they 
laughed, and Tom kissed Hester again, without 
the slightest hesitation—right before grand- 
ma’s face. 

And they had a fine dinner afterward, Hester 
sitting at the head of the table, and Tom at the 
foot, just as if they were already married— 
which they would have been, you know, if it 


So, at four o’clock they started. The order ; had not been for that Perfidious Planchette! 


to the coachman was given in a low voice: and 
Tom had not noticed where they were driving, 
when they stopped on Madison Avenue, in front 
of that very house. 

Some one lived there now, that was very evi- 
dent; for the windows were all prettily draped 
with curtains, and were dressed out with bright 
flowers in porcelain jardinieres. 

Tom was lost in amazement as he followed 
his grandmother up the steps. 


Papa Thornton was there; and he and the old 
lady were so much infected by the example of 
the young people, that they all but made eyes 
at each other. 

A merry and happy time they had of it, as 
you can easily imagine; and in the evening Tom 
and Hester whispered behind the piano, and 
very likely then and there fixed the wedding- 
day—for the wedding-bells were ringing within 


} the month. 





I'LL COME TO THEE, BELOVED. 


BY MRS. P. 


TLL come to thee, beloved, 
When silver stars look from the upper deep, 
And twilight softly steals away from sight, 
When dew-crowned blossoms droop and sink to sleep, 
Rocked gently by the pensive winds of night; 
When darkness walks the upland, vale, and lea, 
T'll come to thee, beloved ; 
I'll come to thee! 


c. DOLE. 


T'll come to thee, beloved, 
And we will wander where the mosses grow) 
In airy bowers, lit by the fire-fly’s gleam ; 
Where tuneful zephyrs flitting to and fro, 
Make music fitted for a fairy’s dream ; 
Where love alone can watch o’er thee and me, 
. I'll come to thee, beloved ; 
I'll come to thee! 





THE 
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CHAPTER I. 

KEEPING TRYST. 
I PpavsE an instant on the threshold of this 
story. You will call it, perhaps, incredible, im- 


possible. Be it so—but it istrue. Twenty years 
ago its principal incidents were wonderingly 
chronicled in every paper the length and breadth 
of the Jand. Incredible it sounds—true it is. It 
is but one more proof of the veracity of that 
hackneyed axiom—‘‘truth is stranger than fic- 
tion,” 

A raw and gusty March day was closing in a 
rawer and gustier twilight. One lurid bar of 
blood-red streaked the black sky where the 
sun had set wrathfully; all else was murky, 
troubled, darkness. A wailing wind moaned 
through the gaunt trees, and sent the March } 
dust whirling in blinding clouds before it. In ; 
the ominous sky, in the groaning blast, the 
coming storm, heralded its approach. 

The five P. M. train from Boston'came thun- 
dering into the dull, little station of Hollisville. 
The lawps flared in the numberless draughts, 
and the little way-station looked unutterably } 
dismal and desolate in the eerie gloaming. } 
Half a dozen stragglers lounged about, hands } 
deep in their pockets, hats drawn far over their } 
eyes, waiting to see the passengers alight. } 

There was but one. A tall young man, with 
a light overcoat thrown across his arm sprang 
off, and walked into the station. ‘All aboard,” : 
shouted the conductor; and with a demoniac 
shriek the train plunged forward, and was lost 
in the blackening evening. 

The half-dozen stragglers turned their twelve 
eyes upon the tall young man with the over- 
coat—a stranger to them—a stranger in Hollis- 
ville. A handsome and gentlemanly fellow, with 
dark, bright eyes, a black mustache, and a mag- 
nificent ring blazing on his ungloved left hand. 
It flashed like a great eye of fire as he stood 
under one of the gas-jets and lit a segar. 

“Nasty night, sir,” suggested the station- 
master, rather impressed by this superb stran- 
ger: ‘we'll have it hot and heavy before 
morning.” 

The stranger nodded carelessly, blew a fra- 
grant cloud of smoke in the face of the nearest } 
straggler, walked to the door, and looked long } 
and earnestly down the road. The dull little} 
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village (dull at its best and brightest) was 
unspeakably forlorn and forsaken this bleak 
March evening. Not even a stray dog wan- 
dered through its one long, straggling street; 
everybody was shut up behind those lighted 
windows, in square, white, wooden dwellings, 
with the inevitable green blinds—houses as 
much alike as peas in a pod. 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders signi- 
ficantly. 

“A gay and festive place, this Hollisville of 
yours, my friend. Existence dragged out here 
must be a priceless boon. There’s an hotel, I 
suppose ?” 

“Five of ’em,’ replied the station-master, 
triumphantly ; ‘the Hollisville House, the ** Far- 
mers’ Home, the United States, the af 

“That will do. Which is the best?” 

‘sWall, the Hollisville’s the dearest and the 
nearest—and a pretty fair hotel, lreckon. There 
it stands, sir, with them air beeches in front of 
it.”” 

“Thanks; I'll try it. 
Hardenbrook live?” 

“Miss Hardenbrook? Well, you can’t see 
Miss Hardenbrook’s from here; it’s pretty nigh 
*tother end of the village. Be you a friend of 
Miss Hardenbrook’s, stranger?” with a curious 
stare. 

The young man laughed, a peculiar short 
laugh, as he flung away his segar, and invested 
himself in his overcoat. 

“T don’t know about that. If I’m not, how- 
ever, it’s Miss Hardenbrook’s fault; I'm not at 
all proud. Good-evening to you.” 

He strode away; the stragglers watched him 
out of sight. 

“Not proud, ain’t you?” said the station- 
master; ‘“‘maybe not, but you’re pretty con- 
siderable cheeky. What's he to Miss Harden- 
brook, I wonder? She never has no visitors.” 

“One of her handsome niece’s city beaux, I 
calk late,” suggested one. 

‘‘Miss Hardenbrook’s very poorly to-day,” 
another remarked, ‘She ain’t expected to live 
the week out. Miss Isabel will drop into a 
good thing when the old girl goes off the hooks. 
She’ll be the richest and handsomest gal in 
Massachusetts.” 


“And this young chap, with the black mus- 
37 


Whereabouts does Miss 
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tache and diamond ring, comes down before- } 
hand to make sure of his game. A fortune- 
hunter, or a gambler, most likely. They all 
look like that—black mustaches, diamond rings, 
tall hats, and lots of cheek.” 

The young man, thus unflatteringly discussed, 
reached the hotel, meantime, secured his room, 
ordered his supper, and ate it with an appetite. 
His watch pointed to six as he came from the 
table. It was quite dark now—moonless and 
starless; a bleak, bitter night. 

“Pleasant this,” the young man muttered, 

‘an inky sky above, an inky earth below.’ 
My dear girl will hardly venture out in this 
March tornado; but, like a true knight, I must 
brave the elements, and be at the place of 
tryst.” 

He buttoned up his overcoat, drew his hat far 
over his eyes, and sallied out into the gusty 
darkness. There were no strect lamps in primi- 





tive Hollisville; and the lighted windows were 
so obscured by tossing trees, that they illumi- 
nated his path but little. The park was strange 
to him, too; but he plunged carelessly forward 
with an easy trust in luck and himself, that was 
characteristic of the man, humming the fag end 
of an old ballad. 


“My father he has locked the door, 
My mother keeps the key; 
But neither bolts nor bars can part 
My own true love and me.” . $ 

“Oh, hang it!” as he stumbled over an a 
struction. ‘*Miss Hardenbrook would lock the 
door and keep the key, too, if she dreamed 
George Wildair was within a score of miles of 
this delectable, happy village. I hope Issie 
will keep tryst; one doesn’t mind breaking } 
one’s shins for the girl of one’s heart; but if 
the girl doesn't come. This ought to be the { 
spot, I think.” 

He was out on the verge of a bleak marsh, } 
just discernible, and no more. Pollard willows $ 
waved and crackled, and low clumps of furze- 3 
bushes dotted. it— black spectres, this bad March $ 
night. 

“This is the spot, and this is the hour,” Mr. } 


~ 


‘“‘Tsabel.” 

He started forward, his arms outstretched. 

“George!” 

An hysterical cry of delight, and the out- 
stretched arms were empty no longer. 

“Dear George—dearest George, how good it 
is to see you again!” she cried, in the same 
hysterical way. “Oh! the last two months 
have seemed like eternity, never to.see you, 
never to hear from you! And Miss Harden- 
brook has been so cross, and so suspicious; and 
Ellen Rossiter has watched me as a cat watches 
a mouse. Oh!” clinging to him with something 
between a laugh and a sob, ‘one may buy even 
gold too dear, George.” 

«My dear little Issie! My precious little, ill- 
used darling! So you are enduring daily mar- 
tyrdom for my sake. Time doesn’t improve 
Miss Hardenbrook’s temper, I suppose; but as 
it doesn’t improve her health, either, there is 
reason to hope your martyrdom will soon end. 
How is she?” 

“Very, very ill, and liable to die at any mo- 
ment. Ellen Rossiter hardly leaves her night 
or day.” 

“Ellen Rossiter is the toad-eating, tuft-hunt- 
ing old maid cousin you told me of, who hopes 
to supplant you in Miss Hardenbrook’s will?” 

“And who will supplant me, George,” the 
girl said, solemnly, ‘‘as surely as aunt Harden-. 
brook finds out you are here, and that we have 
met.” 

“But she must not find it out,” Mr. Wildair 
said, in rather a startled tone; ‘‘and she must 
not know we have met. It would be a terrible 
thing for us, Isabel, if you lost your aunt’s for- 
tune.” 

The girl looked up at him earnestly. But in 
the darkness the expression his face wore could 
not be seen. 

‘*You would not love me less, George?” 

“You foolish child! As if any loss in this 
lower world could make me do that.” 

“Then why would its loss be terrible? I 
should like to be rich, George; to live luxu- 


George Wildair muttered to himself; ‘and a { riously, to dress superbly, to have all that is 
more desolate spot, and a more dismal hour, $ beautiful and bright in life around me; but I 
my adored Isabel couldn’t have chosen, if she { could give all up and go forth to beggary with 
had tried for a lifetime. May the gods that } you, my beloved, without one pang. Nothing 
specially watch over fools and lovers send her } in this wide earth could be terrible to me, but 
soon, or I will be found here, to-morrow morn- ; the loss of your love, George.” 
ing, frozen as stiff as Lot’s wife.” Mr. Wildair laughed and kissel her. But the 
A step sounded on the road—baked hard as } laugh sounded cynical, and the kiss was not at 
iron with black frost—a quick, light, woman’s ; all the rapturous proceeding it might have been. 
step. An instant later, and a slender female; ‘A very pretty speech, my dear, and a very 
figure stood before him, dimly outlined against ; flattering one. But there is a homely old adage, 
the gloomy night sky. $ which is as true as truth itself to my mind, 
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‘When poverty comes in at the door, love flies { 
out of the window.’ The going forth to beg- } 
gary sounds nice and sentimental in theory; 
but when it came to practice, I should quietly 
steal a razor and cut my throat. The story of | 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, as told 
by Mr. Tennyson, is a very charming story, in- 
deed; and if J were a King Cophetua, and wes 
Hardenbrook disinherited you, I should take 
my dark-eyed beggar maid, and make her my 
queen as promptly and romantically as he did. $ 
But, you see, being only a briefless barrister, 
just able to earn the bread and salt of daily life, 
and nothing more, beggar maids are not prac- § 
ticable. So, my pretty Issie, if we are to be} 
blest for life before our hair turns gray, you 
must become heiress of Miss Hardenbrook’s 
thousands.” 

“Then it is Miss Hardenbrook’s fortune you } 
marry, not Isabel Vance?” 

She spoke in a cold, constrained voice, draw- 
ing herself free from his encircling arms. 

‘Nonsense, Issie!” he said, impatiently, ‘you } 
know better than that. I'm not a very senti- 
mental young man, and I tell you the plain} 


for another heiress; you will never grow gray 
waiting for me. And I 

“And you?” the young man said, with a 
light laugh, ‘finish your prediction, my pretty 
Sybil.” 

He would hardly have laughed so easily had 
he seen how her face altered in the darkness. 
Her eyes blazed up, her hands clenched, her 
teeth shut convulsively together. 

“Don’t ask me! Don’t ask me, George! I 
grow afraid of myself when I think of it. Better 
for you you had never been born than to tamper, 
with what is here!” 

She struck her breast heavily as she spoke, 
and something in her changed voice went with 
a thrill to his heart. But he next instant he 
laughed again, and kissed the quivering lips. 

‘““My dear little tragedy-queen! You vow 
vengeance like the heroine of a high-pressure 
novel. We won’t suppose such horrid things, 
we'll look on the bright side. Isabel Vance will 
be Dorothy Hardenbrook’s heiress, and George 
Wildair’s beautiful wife. Well, where are you 
going?” 

“It is striking seven—hear it! Miss Harden- 


truth. I love you dearly—I would marry you } brook may miss me, and send Ellen Rossiter in 
s . 

without a stiver to-morrow, if I could; but I} search. If she does, all is lost. Oh, George! 

can’t; and if the Venus Celestis were to come} George!” with a sudden passionate cry, a sud- 


* alive on earth, and offer to become Mrs. Wildair 


: 
out of hand, I should have to thank the radiant 
goddess, and respectfully decline, unless she } 
brought several thousand dollars from Olympus } 


with her. Don’t be silly, Isabel, and don’t be 

sentimental; Miss Hardenbrook will die shortly, ; 
and if she wasn't an unconscionable old spider } 
she would have died long ago; and when your} 
six months mourning has expired, we'll be mar- 
ried, and live happy forever after.” ; 

He took her in his arms again, and eunad 
the face that, even in the gloom, was dimly } 
beautiful. But his words chilled her, and his ; 
careless caresses could not satisfy her troubled ; 
heart. 

“But, George. 
worst in the face. 
knows? 
has made half a dozen different wills already ; } 


She may disinherit me—who ; 


and the will that leaves all to me is not yet} 
It may never be, George—and then?” } 


signed. 

«And then,” said Mr. George Wildair, in a} 
hard, resolute voice, ‘‘we wiil have ree tnaengs: 
under our eyes, and our heads will be beauti- } 
fully silvered by the frosts of time before our } 
honeymoon begins.” 

“No,” cried the girl, as if with a sudden in- § 
spiration, “I know better than that! When I} 
lose my fortune I lose you—you will go look } 


Oh, stop! let us look rat 


She is as capricious as the wind; she 


den passionate clasping him in her arms, “ff I 
lose you I shall die! Let me go—my fortune 
is at stake. I cannot afford to lose my fortune 
now—God help me!” 

Something in her voice, in her-clinging clasp, 
touched his frivolous heart—and it was a frivo- 
lous heart to the core. 

‘My dear little girl! I were the basest vil- 
lain on earth to prove false to you. When Ido, 
I pray that I may die!” 

‘*Amen!” 

He shuddered as the ominous word passed her 
lips; he opened his arms and let her go. 

‘* When shall I see you again?” 

**Not until all is over,” she replied, steadily. 
“T will not risk again the fortune you prize so 
highly, George, as I have risked it this night. 
You will go back to Boston to-morrow morning.” 

‘But I may write to you, at least? And you 
will answer?” 

“No; my aunt’s spy, Ellen Rossiter, would 
find it out and betray us. I am afraid of that 
woman. I will neither see you, nor hear from 
you, until I go to you the mistress of Dorothy 
Hardenbrook’s thousands. I will lay them at 
your feet, George, where my heart has been 
for many a day. If I win, all is yours; if I 
lose-———” 

Her voice died away. 


George Wildair, with 
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a chill of ominous dread, broké the pause that } dimly on the hearth; medicine-bottles and glasses 
followed. strewing the table; the old-fashioned four-post 

“You will not lose—you will be my queen as ; bedstead standing in the center of the floor, 
you are my darling. Good-by, my own love, {and old Dorothy Hardenbrook lying upon it, 
until we meet again.” never to leave it but for her coffin. 

“‘Good-by,” she said, solemnly. ‘Good-by, The sick woman was all alone, and wide 
my love, my darling; and God bless you! Who awake. The glittering eyes looked out of a 
knows whether I will be able to say that when } withered, wasted, wrinkled face, like glowing 
we meet again?” coals; her skinny hands clutched a note, con- 

She fluttered away with the last strange { taining a few lines, written in a big, masculine 
words on her lips—fiuttered away, and the:hand. Over and over again, with a fierce and 
plack night swallowed her up. And Mr. George ; wrathful glance, the sick woman had read these 
Wildair turned very slowly, and made the best } lines: 
of his way back to the hotel, with ® very dis- { «My Daruina—If by any chance you can 
agreeable presciende: of impending evil troa- : give your sick dragon, and her attendant, Cer- 
bling bis usoally serene mind. fi ; p } berus, the slip, give it to them to-night. I will 

“It's an uncommon bed-looking piece of busi- be at the place you appointed at a little past 
ness, George, my boy,” me young lawyer soli- 3 3i.) Tam dying to see you, and see you I must, 
loquised. “If the old'girl turns up tramp and despite all the vindictive, dying old maids in 
does the right thing by Issie, all will go om; ( .ictendom. Devotedly, G. W.” 
well, and George Wildair will have a wife and 
a fortuue to be proud of. But if she doesn’t— ; The glare in the glittering old eyes, that de- 
gh! it’s an ugly hitch, and I can’t perform im- { voured this cold-blooded note, was something 
possibilities and marry Miss Vance. And yet ; horrible to see. 
she is just the sort, is Isabel Vance, to go and “Tf she does! if she does!”’ she panted aloud. 
kill herself, or somebody else—perhaps both. } ‘The heartless, ungrateful hussy! A miserable 





She’s tremendously in love with me, poor little ; play-acting pauper, that I took from the streets 
girl; and it’s flattering, but not at all pleasant.” } and the stage, and fed, and clothed, and cher- 

Before Mr. Wildair had come to the end of} ished! And this is my reward. She knows I 
his soliloquy, and lit a consolatry segar, there } hate this George Wildair, and all his race— 
emerged a figure from behind a clump of bushes, ‘ faithless and false, and corrupt to the core of 
not two yards off the spot where the lovers had } their black, bad hearts, one and all. She knows 
held their interview. It was a woman. She } it; and she meets him to-night—if she meets 


had heard and seen all, and her sharp, sallow } him 
face was flushed with triumph. : She stopped, trembling with suppressed rage 

‘“At last!” she said to herself, under her ‘from head to foot. The room and the house 
breath, ‘‘at last, my lady, your hour has come! } were very, very still. Outside, the wind sobbed 
You dread Ellen Rossiter, do you? Ah! if you ; and shuddered, and the bare, wintry trees rattled 
only knew how much reason you have to dread ; like dead bones; inside, the loud ticking of a 
her, my proud and handsome young heiress! } clock, the monotonous fall of hurid cinders, the 
We will see what Miss Hardenbrook will say to ‘sleepy purring of a big Maltese cat, made a 
all this; we will see whether that unsigned will ; dull, drowsy chorus of their own. 
will ever be signed; we will see what will hap- ; The clock struck eight. As its last beat died 
pen when Mr. Wildair jilts his penniless lady- ‘ away, the chamber-door opened, and Ellen Ros- 
love.” ‘ siter walked into the room. 

She hurried away. And the sobbing wind, Miss Hardenbrook raised herself on her elbow 
rising and falling, and the black spectral trees : by a supreme effort, and looked with wild, eager 
had the ghostly spot to themselves where the eyes into the face of her spy. She was a little, 
lovers kept tryst. wiry body, this Ellen Rossiter; a female terrier, 
vith lips thin as knife-blades, and pale, steel- 
CHAPTER II. blue eyes—like the sick woman herself, a soured 

and sullen, and disappointed old maid. 

“ALL FOR LOVE, AND THE WORLD WELE Lost.” { «Well? Miss Hardenbrook asked, with a 

Tre night-lamp burned low in the sick-room, ‘fierce clutch at her bedclothes. ‘Don’t stand 
and the shadows crouched like evil things in } ; staring at me there, Ellen Rossiter, like a fool, 
the dusky corners. A large room, ‘“curtained ’ but speak out! Was the note true—was it from 
and close, and warm;” a wood fire burning } }him? Was she there?” 
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She made the reply with cold deliberation, 
removing her things and folding them up. 

‘I was at the place before her; I knew it well, 
she often met him there before. I hid behind 
the bushes, and waited. He came first, singing 
and talking to himself, like the idiot that he is. 
She did not keep him waiting long; she came 
all in a hurry, and plumped into his arms, kiss- 
ing him, and calling him her love and her 
darling, in a manner that was perfectly sicken- 
ing and disgusting. I saw it all, and I heard 
every word they said.” 

«What did they say?” 

Ellen Rossiter compressed her thin lips until 
her mouth was only a pale streak across her 
face. 

“You had better not ask me—you won’t 
like it.” 

“Tell me, I command you!” Miss Harden- 
brook passionately cried. ‘Tell me, for I will 
know; tell me, for I have a right to know!” 

“Very well.” 

She sat down by the bedside, her hands folded 
in her lap, her steel-blue eyes looking stolidly 
into the burning black eyes of the sick woman; 
and then, word for word, with diabolical pre- 
cision, repeated the conversation of the lovers. 

Dorothy Hardenbrook covered her face with 
both hands with a convulsive sob. 

“And I loved this girl,” she cried. 
my God! better than I ever loved Thee!” 

‘*Not more than she loves your money. She 
will wait six months after you are dead; and 
then Mr. Wildair will take possession of it and 
her, and scatter it to the four winds of heaven.” 

“Never!” The hands dropped, and the eyes 
blazed. ‘Never, Ellen Rossiter—never! never! 
Thank God, it is not too late yet! Give me 
that box.” 

She took a key from under her pillow. Ellen 
handed her a-square, iron casket, which she 
knew contained two unsigned wills. Miss Har- 
denbrook opened the box, took out one of the 
wills, read it slowly through, and tore it into 
atoms. 

“So perishes the hopes of George Wildair and 
Isabel Vance! So is ingratitude and falsehood 
punished! Send for Mr. Benson, and call 
Susan.” 

Mr. Benson was her lawyer, Susan was the 
cook. Ellen Rossiter disappeared, and returned 
in half an hour with both. The second will 
was spread out before Miss Hardenbrook; ber 
face had grown hard and rigid as iron. 

“IT am going to sign my will, Mr. Benson,” 
she said; ‘‘the other I have destroyed. I have 
sent for you two to witness the proceeding.” 


“Oh! 


- 


She took a pen, and signed the will with a 
firm, unfaltering hand. The other two affixed 
} their signatures. ‘Then, with the same rigid 
composure, she locked up the document, and 
handed the key to the lawyer. 

“You will keep this, my friend. The day I 
am buried, you will read this testament aloud, in 
this room, to those who attend my funeral. 
Now leave me—I am tired, and wish to sleep.” 

She turned away her face to the wall. The 
lawyer and Susan crept away on tiptoe. Ellen 
Rossiter lingered an instant, with an anxious 
look on her face. 

“The doctor said she was liable to die at any’ 
moment; that any excitement would be fatal— 
and surely she has had excitement to-night.” 

Miss Rossiter did not retire; she descended to 
the parlor, and paced up and down. Ten, 
eleven, twelve struck. How awfully still the 
house was in its midnight hush; how awfully 
clamorous sounded the storm without! The 
wind had risen, and the rain fell—wind and 
rain wailed and sobbed, like cries of mutual 
agony. 

“A fearful night!” the lone watcher said, with 
a shudder; ‘and she is afraid of night and 
tempest. I will go and see how she sleeps. 
Susan.” 

She shook and roused the sleepy cook—she 
was afraid to enter that room alone. Together 
they ascended, together they entered. The 
fire had died out, the lamp burned with a dull, 
red glow. The air of the room struck cold upon 
them. The raging of the midnight tempest 
sounded appallingly loud up there! On the bed 
the sick woman lay, as they had left her—she 
had never moved. 

‘‘Sleeping still,” the cook said, in a whisper. 

Ellen Rossiter crossed the room and bent 
over her a second, and she recoiled with a 
} loud ery. 

3 Yes, sleeping still; but the everlasting sleep. 
Miss, Hardenbrook lay before them stark and 
} dead. 

It was a very long procession that wended its 
way from the prim, white, wooden mansion, 
following Dorothy Hardenbrook to her last home. 

A miserable March day; the rain falling 
ceaselessly; the wind sobbing; the sky a leaden 

} pall; the earth black and sodden. A bad, 


: bitter day; and the funeral-train shivered in 
2 





; their wraps, and splashed forlornly through the 


mire of the wretched country road. 

The dull afternoon was half over ere the 
grave was closed, and the gloomy procession 
back in the prim, wooden mansion. Ghastly 
looked the rooms, hung in the white trappings 
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of the grave; deathly was the chill and the 
silence that pervaded it, in thedismal light of 
the wet afternoon. 

The staid parlor, never used save on state occa- 
sions, was almost filled with curious expectant 
listeners. With a flush very foreign to her usual 
sallow complexion, hot in her face, with a glit- 
tering light rarely seen in the dull steel-blue 
eyes, Ellen Rossiter folded her hands to listen 
to the reading of the will. The hour of her 
triumph had come—the hour for which she had 
watched, and waited, and played the spy. She, 
and not that tall, imperious young woman, who 
had queened it so long, would be heiress to 
Dorothy Hardenbrook’s thousands. 

Miss Vance, looking very handsome and 
stately in trailing crape and sables, sat by the 
window, gazing steadfastly out at the ceaseless 
rain. She was deathly white, and the hands, 
lying in her lap, were convulsively locked to- 
gether. A sickening presentiment of what was 
to come filled heart and soul; the flashing fire 
in Ellen Rossiter’s triumpbant eyes; the pitying 
glances of Benson, the lawyer, had gone thrill- 
ing with an awful fear to her heart. She had 
staked all that life held of bliss, love, and hope, 
and happiness, on one throw of the dice, and 
she had lost. She knew it as surely as sitting 
there, staring blankly out at the wretched rain, 
as she knew it an hour after. 

Mr. Benson slowly unlocked the box, drew 
forth the will, and began to read. Dead silence 
reigned. The document was brief and to the 
point. There was a legacy to Susan Turner, 
the cook, of one hundred dollars; two hundred 
to Mr. Benson to buy a mourning ring; and two 
hundred to Ellen Rossiter, in return for secret 
services faithfully rendered. 

There was a shrill cry. Ellen Rossiter rose, 
wildly excited, from her seat. 

“There is some awful mistake! There must 
be a mistake! Miss Hardenbrook never would 
insult me like that! Mr. Benson, you have read 
the wrong name!” 

“I have done nothing of the sort, Miss Ros- 
siter—be good enough not to interrupt. The 
remainder of her property, landed and per- ; 
sonal, amounting in all to one hundred and} 
eighty thousand dollars, Miss Hardenbrook has 
bequeathed, absolutely and without conditions, 
to”—a breathless pause—‘to her third cousin, } 
Miss Amy Hardenbrook Earle, of St. Jude’s, 
Maryland.” 

There was a simultaneous exclamation from 
every one present, a gasping cry of rage and 
despair from Ellen Rossiter, and all eyes turned 
upon the stately figure by the window. But 








Miss Vance sat like a stone, the face white and 
rigid, the dark eyes staring straight before her, 
with an awful, fixed, blind stare. 

Mr. Benson folded up the will, relocked the 
box, and prepared to depart. The short, stormy 
March day was already darkening fast, and 
every one rose to follow his example, and spread 
the astounding news through Hollisville. Isabel 
Vance disinherited, not even named in the will; 
and an unknown young lady, in Maryland, left 
sole heiress of Miss Hardenbrook’s wealth! 
Hollisville had not received so astounding a 
shock for ages before. 

And the figure by the window was left alone. 
No one had approached her; no one had spoken 
to her; there was that in her face that held 
them off. One by one they dropped silently 
away, friends who were sorry for her, enemies 
who exulted over her. Ellen Rossiter had 
rushed up to her own room, and was crying 
her spiteful, disappointed heart out in a pas- 
sion of bitter, raging tears. But Isabel Vance 
shed no tears, uttered no cry; her dumb de- 
spair was far too deep for that. With the loss 
of wealth she had lost all—love, life. For 
George Wildair’s sake she had risked the glory 
of the world; for his sake she had lost, and he 
would be the very first to turn from her in her 
downfall. 

The rainy twilight fell. The night wind, salt 
from the sea, rose and beat the rain clamor- 
ously against the glass. Isabel stood up, her 
face looking awfully corpse-like in the desolate 
gloaming, and with a steady step walked out of 
the room, and out of the house. 

She went straight to the-village—to the Hol- 
lisville House. Rain and wind tore at her, and 
buffeted her; but she heeded them no more than 
if she had been made of wood or stone. The 
proprietor of the hotel, standing in his own 
door-way, looking out at the stormy evening, 
recoiled with a blank stare at sight of her, as 
he might at seeing an apparition. 

“Is Mr. Wildair in?” 

That voice, hollow and strange, was not the 
melodious voice of Isabel Vance. The man’s 
face softened into a gaze of unspeakable pity. 

‘Yes, Miss Vance; this way, if you please.” 

He ushered her up stairs, and into the private 
parlor, sacred to Mr. George Wildair’s learned 
leisure. ‘Miss Vance, sir,” he said, and dis- 
appeared. 

‘Mr. George Wildair, seated before the win- 
dow, his chair tipped back, his boots on the 
sill, a segar in his- mouth, and his eyes fixed 
moodily on the darkening prospect, got up with 
a spring. He flung away his segar, and came 
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forward with a face that was anything but the 
radiant face of a lover. 

“You here, Isabel! This is an astonisher! 
You surely have not walked all the way in this 
pouring rain?” 

She glanced down at her drenched garments, 
as if conscious, for the first time, of the wet. 

“I did not know—it does not matter! I 
wanted to see you before you left.” 

“Who told you I was going to leave? 
down, pray, whilst I light the gas.” 

She waved her hand impatiently. 

~ «We need no light for what we have to say. 
Thanks, I will not be seated. I only came to 
say good-by.” é, 

“You need not have come through this pour- 
ing rain to-night for that,” Mr. Wildair re- 
marked, rather sulkily. ‘You did not suppose 
I was going to quit Hollisville without calling 
to see you, Isabel?” 

“I did. You would not have come, George.” 

“Thanks for your good opinion, Miss Vance 
Think so by all means, if it suits you.” 

“You never would have come, George,” she 
repeated, steadily. ‘It was Miss Hardenbrook’s 
heiress you courted—and I am not that.” 

“Confound the cantankerous old hag!” burst 
forth Mr. Wildair, furiously. ‘Why the deuce 


Sit 


did she disinherit you, Isabel ?”’ 


“Do you need to ask? 
that night?” 

“‘Who told her?” 

“Ellen Rossiter, I presume. Don’t let us talk 
of that—it istoo late now. I have lost all you 
cared for; there is nothing left for us but to 
shake hands and part forever.” 

‘Not forever, I hope.’’ But the voice in 
which he said it was a very hesitating one 
“Don't think me altogether heartless, Isabel 
I wanted Miss Hardenbrook’s money, I don’t 
deny; but I loved you as well. I would marry 
you to-morrow, if I could; but I can’t. Tama 
poor devil, as you know, living from hand to 
mouth. I cannot afford the luxury of a penni- 
less wife.” 

“I know it.” The voice had fallen to a dull 
calm without one trace of emotion. ‘You can 
not afford to marry me now, and you never can. 
You have deceived me from first to last. There 
is nothing left but to say farewell, and go our 
different ways through life.” 

The unnatural calm deceived him. He had 
expected tears, reproaches, hysterics, a stormy 
and passionate scene. His face flushed, and he 
drew a long breath of relief. 

“I have no wish to say farewell forever, 
Isabel,” he said, gently; ‘but you have, and 


Because I met you 








you know best. It would be selfish in me, I 
dare say, to keep you bound by an engagement 
that cannot be fulfilled for half a lifetime. I 
love you, but I will not be selfish. I release 
you, Isabel, though heaven knows how bitter it 
is to say those words. I set you free, Isabel; 
and when I hear you are married to a better 
and a richer man, I will try and rejoice for 
your sake. It is destiny, I suppose, but it is 
very hard.” 

He turned hastily away to the window, and, 
for the instant, the self-deceiver believed he 
felt what he said. The young girl stood re- 
garding him with a fixed, steady glance, read- 
ing all his falseness and baseness, yet loving 
him despite it all. The friendly darkness hid 
from him the gleaming light in her eyes, the 
unearthly expression of her face. He only 
heard that low, monotonous voice—and that de- 
ceived him. 

“And you, George,” she said, after a little 
pause, ‘‘you will woo and wed another heiress, 
I suppose? This Miss Amy Earle, for instance. 
She is young and pretty, no doubt; if not, what 
does it signify since she inherits Miss Harden- 
brook’s one hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars? There will be a Mrs. George Wildair, 
will there not, before the year ends?” 

Mr. Wildair wheeled round from the window, 
wrapped in his dignity as in a mantle. 

“You might have spared me the taunt, Miss 
Vance. I am not altogether the mercenary 
wretch you take me to be. But we will not re- 
criminate—we will part friends.” 

“Yes, we will part friends.” 

Her voice rose, her eyes flashed. But she 
held out her hand, and looked him steadfastly 
in the face. 

«We will part friends. Farewell, George 
Wildair. You have deceived me more cruelly 
than man ever deceived woman before. You 
have blighted my life, you have broken my 
leart; but, as you say, let us part friends. 
Farewell, George—but not forever. We shall 
meet once more!” 

She wrung his hand, dropped it suddenly, 
turned, and was gone like a flash—lost in the 
black, wet night; and Mr. Wildair was left 
staring aghast. 

“Devilish odd!” he muttered at last, recover- 
ing from his stupor. ‘Has the loss of her for- 
tune, and the loss of her lover, turned her 
brain? ‘We shall meet once more,’ shall we? 
I hope not. Did she mean that as a threat, I 
wonder? By Jove! I'll keep out of your way, 
Miss Vance, for the remainder of my mortal 
span, if I can.” 
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Through darkness, through falling rain, 
through driving wind, Isabel Vance hurried 
home. ‘For the last time,” she said, between 
her locked teeth, ‘My old life ends to-night, 
my new life dawns to-morrow. Isabel Vance 
is dead and buried; a fierce and pitiless avenger 
shal rise in her place. From this hour, let all 
who have wronged me, beware!” 

She reached the house, soaked to the skin. 
She ascended to her own room, but not to 
change her saturated garments. Deliberately 
she set to work. She drew forth her trunks, 
collected her clothes and valuables, packed them 
rapidly, wrote her name and address on cards, 
and tacked them securely on. Then she sat 
down by the table, dropped her head on her 
folded arms, and lay there as though she never 
cared to lift it again. : 





All night long she never moved. The rain 
beat and the wind blew; but the storm in her 
burning brain and bitter heart, raged more 
fiercely still. Morning came, and with the 


first pale glimmer of the new day she lifted her 


head, and showed a face so. haggard and worn, 
eyes so wild and unearthly, that every trace of 
her bright beauty was gone. 

Two hours later, Miss Rossiter, descending to 
breakfast, found Isabel dispatching her trunks 
to the station, and she, herself, in traveling 
array, waiting to follow. The haggard faee 
and hollow eyes, made Ellen Rossiter recoil with 
a cry of dismay. 

“Going!” she exclaimed, ‘‘so soon!” 

“The sooner the better. Good-by, Miss Ros- 
siter! If ever it is in my power to repay the 
many good turns you have done me, believe me, 
I shall repay them with interest.” 

She turned and walked out of the house. 

Ellen Rossiter looked after her with a shud- 
der. 

‘‘And if ever the arch-demon himself looked 
out of two human eyes,” said Miss Rossiter, in 
a violent tremor, ‘“‘he looked out of Isabel 
Vance’s, just now. That girl has some awful 
deed in her mind, or I’m no judge of faces.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ACROSS THE BAY 


BY MARIE 


An island, three miles out, or more, 
Just opposite, looks green and fair ; 
A single dwelling on its shore, 
A lonely aspect seems to wear. 


At night a solitary light 
Proclaims the spot whereon it stands; 
As beacon-like it glimmers bright 
Above the long, low beach of sands, 


Long hours I watch the distant beam ; 
At times it twinkles like a star, 
And ever with a friendly gleam 
It shines across the harbor-bar. 


A mother at the fireside sits, 
So fancy weaves her charms for me; 
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And ’round her gathered, while she knits, 
Sports her unbroken family. 


Tis ten. The light is wavering now; 
The scene, preceding that of rest, 

Moves on; and now each child must bow 
Within this little household nest, 


Where they their daily cares bestow, 
And at whose feet they nightly plead, 
In sincere faith, full well I know ; 
And well I know their holy creed. 


May Heaven protect their happy sleep, 
While moans the restless sea without ; 
And angels o’er them vigils keep— 
For now the light is out. 





DARK. 


BY MISS ABBIE WHEELER. 


Weanity walking, with faltering feet, 

Out in the fury of storm and of sleet; 

No one to comfort her, no one to bless; 

No one to love her, no friend to caress. 
In the dark, in the night, 

One soul lost to love and light! 


Wayward and thoughtless, but sinless now; 

Scarce sixteen Summers on her fairfbrow 

Have lightly laid, and there is no blight 

To change her beauty, bat this dark night. 
In the dark, wanting light, 

Guide her feeble footsteps right! 





Well may we weep, when often the sight 
Of innocence choosing wrong from right 
Is daily seen, while we doubting stand, 
Fearing to proffer a friendly hand. 

Out from darkness into light, 
The strong should help the weak do right! 


Only one of the many is she, 
In the whole wide world we see, 
Aimlessly wandering to and fro, 
Carelessly seeming never to know, 

That life, and love, and cheery light, 
Will change into day the darkest night! 
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BY JANE G. AUSTEN. 

A rive of ten miles before breakfast was as ; sion of surprise he first greeted the appearance 
much a religious observance with Max Sheldon, } of a young girl standing at an open window in 
as prostration before the rising sun is with a} the front of the house, and looking anxiously 
Parsee, or a courtier; for this young man, with- ; into the street. 
out becoming a materialist, worshiped cae Catching sight of the horseman, the expres- 
and her works, including his own fine and care-; sion of anxiety changed to one of relief, and 
fully-cultivated physique. leaning from the window, she waved her hand 

Perfect bodily health, so he argued, is the} toward him, saying at the same time, 
foundation of virtue, success, and content; and} ‘Sir, will you kindly come into this house?” 
having attained this condition in hisown person, } Checking his horse, Sheldon sat for a moment 
Max Sheldon devoted a considerable portion of } looking in mute surprise at the woman who thus 
his thought and time to retaining it. So far, } addressed him. She was young, rarely beau- 
well; but when the admirer of physical perfec- } tiful, with great masses of dusky hair, like gold 
tion permitted himself to become also a loather spun in a cavern underground, dark, still eyes, 
of physical misfortune; when he turned, with } and a skin clear and pale as a lily. “ Her voice, 
searce concealed horror, from the halt, the; sonorous and sweet, had a peculiar listening 
blind, the maimed, and diseased, co-heirs with } tone, as if unused to its own sound; and the 
himself of the Eternal purpose, then must wei pure, yet unabashed regard she bent upon the 
grant that Max Sheldon showed but human ; young man, was that of a nun who, for the first 
gratitude for the divine gifts so lavished upon} time, looks beyond her convent walls. Her 
him. } dress, costly yet delicate, was fashioned like 

The last mile of the ten usually brought Mr. that in some old portrait, perhaps of Titan; and, 
Sheldon home through an old-fashioned suburb, } indeed, the whole effect of face, figure, draperies, 
or rather outskirt of the city, a region of anti-} and even the black background of the interior; 
quated and neglected houses, lingering gardens, } and the frame of heavy wood-work was so much 
wooden fences, and a general air of decayed re- 3 more like a picture out of the sixteenth century, 
spectability, shouldered here and there by some} than flesh, blood, and belongings of the nine- 
pushing upstart of a new house, high, thin, } teenth, that Max Sheldon, sitting motionless and 
smart, and shemmy. In the quietest part of; mute, staring at the lovely vision, never thought 
this quiet locale, Sheldon had often noticed a} of reply to her request until she repeated, still 
sombre building standing in a square, paved } in that vibrating and unaccustomed voice, 
court, isolated from its neighbors both in fact ‘‘Sir, will you come into the house? I think 
and in effect; for from the iron-barred cellared } my father needs help.” 
basement windows, to the high balustrade ‘Certainly. Excuse me, I was not prepared,” 
around the roof; from the immovable and cob- 


2 


3 
} stammered the young man, throwing himself 
web-bound front-door to the grim shadows of} from his horse, and tying him to a neighboring 
the court-yard, the house expressed repulsion, ; post. Turning back, he found the young girl 
mystery, and a dogged defiance of intrusion, } still waiting at the window, her great, solemn 
which none but the bravest or the obtusest} eyes following all his movements. Pushing back | 


could have disregarded. } the iron gate, Sheldon was crossing the court | 

Belonging to neither of these classes, Max ; toward the recessed front door, when she spoke 
Sheldon had ridden by the old house day after } again. 
day, and even year after year, without caring} ‘I cannot undo that door for you—my father 
to investigate, though he could not fail to per- } has forbidden it to be opened. Pass along the 
ceive the peculiarity that hung about it, the} side of the house, and I will meet you at the 
isolation that surrounded it. other.” 

Still, without thinking, he had, for some Obeying these directions, Sheldon presently 
reason, felt so sure that nothing young, fresh, } found himself waiting before a small, but deter- 
or beautiful, could be closed within those four ; mined-looking door at the rear of the house, and 
grim walls, that it was with an audible expres-’ listening to hear the lock, bolts, and chain, which 
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. ad 
secured it, successively undone by the weak and ; as Sheldon found time to say to himself, hardly 
unused hands of the young girl, who presently } stricken with an orphan’s grief. 

opened the door, and bade him enter. Sheldon «‘Was he your father?” asked he. 

made haste to obey, and the girl, pausing to “Yes; and, oh, sir! can you do nothing for 
fasten the door with a single bolt, led him}; him? Is he really % 

through a long, dark passage, up some stairs, “He is gone, I fear; but we will use every 
and to the door of a chamber at the back of the} possible means for his recovery. Is there no 
house. Here she paused, and for the first time } one but ourselves in the house?” 

showed some signs of timidity. ‘“‘No one. Bunce will not come until noon 

“This is his room,” said she, fixing her wist- } to-day,” said the girl, simply. 
ful eyes upon Sheldon’s face; ‘“‘but he never} ‘And shall I leave you here alone while I go 
allowed me to enter it. I heard him groaning} for help, or will you go and leave me?” asked 
almost all the night; then he gave one great cry, ; Sheldon, who had already convinced himself 
and was still, That was in the early twilight, } that no amount of help would ever bring life 
and although since that I have knocked and } again to that cold and distorted clay. 
called to him a great many times, he has never “You may go, please—I do not know how. I 
answered. He used to rise with the first light, } never went out since I remember,” said the girl. 
and the least sound disturbed him. I fear he “And you are not afraid to stay?” asked 
is very ill.” Sheldon, not waiting then to ask explanation 

“Shall I try to rouse him, now? Perhaps he} of this statement, which yet he found himself 
is only sleeping heavily and does not wish to be } repeating beneath his breath as he strode along 
disturbed,” said Sheldon, hesitatingly. toward the nearest druggist’s shop. 

*‘He never sleeps heavily, and he groaned so ‘‘Never out since she remembers! What sort 
in the night! I went to him, then, but he would } of fairy-princess have I stumbled upon, then?” 
not let mein. I am sure something is wrong,” Medical skill only confirmed the young man’s 
murmured the girl, turning her pleading eyes} first intuition. The patient had died hours be- 
from Sheldon to the door, and back again. fore the examination, so said the physician, of 

“Very well. I will open the door if you} a congestion of the brain, with symptoms of 
wish, although none but the most serious dan- } accumulative poison, of some unknown descrip- 
ger to your father cay justify the act,” said the; tion, pervading the entire system. From this 
young man, placing his hand upon the latch, } physician, as well as from the druggist, to whom 
and waiting for the gesture of affirmation, which } he first applied, and from Bunce, who proved 
the girl immediately gave. , to be a char-woman, who daily performed the 

A slight movement of the door peibitmenit? duties of the little household, Sheldon learned 
Sheldon that it was secured by only an ordi- that the deceased had occupied this old house 
nary fastening, and placing his strong shoulder } for nearly twenty years; and that, in all that 
against it, he applied a slow, steady pressure, } time, no one had ever seen him out of it, or had 
which soon had the desired effect. The de-} been admitted within its doors, always except- 
cayed wood and rusty iron parted company with } ing Mrs. Bunce, a close-mouthed and apparently 
harsh outcries, the door flew open, and, with a; excessively stupid person, who said that many 
grave gesture of encouragement, Sheldon stood years before—how many she could not tell— 
aside to allow the young girl to enter first, lin-; ‘the master,” as she always called him, had 
gering himself in the passage until a suppressed } bidden her into his house to perform certain 
ery.of terror and appeal summoned him, with-} menial duties day by day. She had served him 
out further regard for observances, to her side. } ever since, and had, under his orders at first, 
Pushing open the door, he found himself in a} and since under those of the young mistress, 
small chamber, its one window closely shut-} provided the household supplies, and attended 
tered, and the air stifling with the odors of} to all sorts of commissions, varying from dress 
strange and powerful drugs. Upon a table,} materials to drugs, which she had obtained 
heaped with books and mathematical instru-} under written directions, sometimes at one large 
ments, still burned a shaded lamp. Beside it} shop, and sometimes at another. Also, she car- 
stood an arm-chair, and partly upon the floor, } ried occasional letters to the post, and took in 
partly upon a foot-stool connected with the} at the door parcels, delivered by express, of 
chair, lay the body of an old man, his gray face, } books and instruments. She was, herself, un- 
clenched, cold hands, and rigid body, sealed} able to read or write, and had been warned 
with the awful signet of death. Beside him} by her employer that the possession of these 
knelt the girl, anxious and terrified; and yet, i accomplisments would unfit her for his service. 
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During all these years she had never admitted ; out her rich, young beauty in startling contrast: 
a visitor to the house, or known either of its ; She had not altered the color or fashion of her 
inmates to go out, although she had suspected ; dress, or assumed a sorrow she did not feel. 
the master of occasional evening walks, betrayed } Her manner, very quiet and unconscious, was 
by the condition of his clothes on the ensuing} that of a dreamer who looks out of his own 
day; but she did not think the young lady had} sweet reverie to answer with patience, indeed, 
ever crossed the threshold since she had first } but no interest, the demands of the outer 
known her. A peculiar point in these scraps} world, and who only awaits the moment of soli- 


of evidence was, that no one, not even Mrs. 
Bunee, knew any name for father or daughter, 


; tude to forget all in grasping again the thread 


of that broken vision. 
Sheldon, feasting his eyes upon the wonderful 





or had ever heard any used; and when in gain- 
ing the necessary permission for burial, and in} beauty and grace of the physique, the perfect 
settling the affairs of the deceased, Max Sheldon} health and condition of the delicate organiza- 
had recourse to those civic and legal records, ; tion, hardly noticed this absorbed manner, as he 
wherein every man must, perforce, be registered } went on, in fluent phrase, to invite the orphan to 
in some manner, he found that the deceased had } a home in his own house, where, as he told her, 


made his returns, bought his house, made cer-} his mother and sister were waiting to receive 


tain investments, and signed his receipts, in the 
rare cases where these were unavoidable, in the 
name of A, Person, declining any explanation 
or addition to this somewhat more than doubtful 
cognomen, and hardly attempting to conceal be- } 
hind this slight subterfuge his determined ,re- : 
fusal of his own name. 

Perplexed more than satisfied, Max Sheldon 
returned from his day’s inquiry to visit the 
orphan, of whom he felt himself, in some sort, 
the guardian. He had already engaged Mrs. 
Bunce to remain constantly with her until she 
should remove from the old house; and had in- 
structed that worthy woman, upon no account, 
to permit her charge to wander abroad, or to 
spend over much time in the room, where the 
body of her father now lay decently prepared 
for the grave. 

“Tt isn’t like she’ll be wanting to go abroad } 
now, she that never was abroad in her life; and } 
when she never stayed with the old man alive, ; 
why should she take to him, now he is dead?” 
replied Mrs. Bunce. 

“So the father and daughter were not much } 
together?” asked Max Sheldon, a little curiously. § 

“I’ve known a week to pass and they not see } 
each other once,” said Mistress Bunee; adding 
shrewdly, “but he told me often enough that I ; 
was paid to hold my tongue; and there’s no} 
knowing when one’s safe from them kind of 
folks. Maybe he’ll be haunting me o’ nights. ; 
T'll say no more.” ; 

And not one more item of information relating ; 
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her, and would gladly make her welcome so long 
as she might choose to re nain with them. 

To this proposition the orphan assented cour- 
teously, and with all proper phrase of gratitude, 
but yet without surprise or particular emotion. 
This coolness a little piqued the self-styled guar- 
dian, whose intentions and motives were really 
so generous that he could not but wish them 
understood. 

‘‘Perhaps, however, you have plans of your 
| om, Miss Person. In that case you will allow 
; me to help you in carrying them out, I hope,” 
said he, stumbling a little over the name, at 
; whose sound the girl had raised her eyes in 
some surprise. 

“T have no plans, and thank you for your 
offer. My name is Flora,” said she, briefly. 

“But your family name?” half questioned 
Sheldon, the more embarrassed of the two. 

“I do not know. I never heard any other 
name than Flora,” said the girl; and leaving her, 
Sheldon went to make by himself the arrange- 
ments for taking home his ward, and closing 
} the old house. But when the moment of depar- 


? ture arrived, Flora could with difficulty be per- 


suaded to pass the threshold. The expanse of 


‘ the outer air terrified her; the glare of the sun- 


shine blinded her; the habit of twenty years 
fettered her. It was only when the dusk had 


} fallen that Sheldon, with much difficulty and 


after many entreaties, succeeded in leading 
her, muffled in a great veil, across the court- 
yard, and into a close carriage in waiting. The 


- to the dead man, or his affairs, was to be gained | difficulty of this passage was enhanced by the 
trom this prudent and sagacious person. } young girl’s persistence in herself carrying a 
The funeral over, Max Sheldon sought an in-} large flower-pot containing a plant, carefully 
terview with his ward, as he already styled the} enveloped in a thick covering, and upon this 
young girl so strangely thrown upon his care. } plant she bestowed such attention and such 


She received him in a dusky, old-fashioned } anxious care, during the whole drive, that Shel- 
room, whose sombre tints and half-light threw } don, half vexed, and half discouraged, withdrew 
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to his own corner of the carriage, and ceased understand that no one—no one, I say, shall ever 
all attempts at conversation until, as the wheels ; touch this plant while Iam alive. Do not force 
grated against the curb-stone in front of a hand- § me to speak of it again, I beg.” 

some house, he said, a little coldly, ‘We have She stooped, gathered the flower-pot in her 
arrived, Miss Flora, and my mother is waiting; arms, and went up the stairs, at whose head 
for you at the door. Shall I take this flower- } Mrs. Sheldon stood, looking back with an uneasy 
pot while you alight?” and troubled expression. 

“No; thank you. I can hold it very well. “What is it, my dear?” asked she, as Flora 
Your mother is very kind, and so are you, sir.} approached. “What is the difficulty ?” 

What is your name?” ; ‘Nothing, madam—nothing at all. The gentle- 

‘“‘Max Sheldon,” replied the young man, star- } man did not quite understand my wishes. Now 
ing blankly at the unconscious face before him. he does.” 

*Did you not know it?” 3 Why do you say ‘the gentleman,’ my love?” 

“No,” replied Flora, absently; and as the ; asked the elder lady, leading the way to the 
coachman threw open the carriage-door, Shel-{ charming boudoir-like chamber, which she had 
don leaped out, and silently offered his hand to ; pleased herself in preparing for her orphan 
his companion, who, still laden with the flower-} guest. ‘His name is Sheldon; or, if you like 
pot, could not accept it. better, Max; and I am Mrs. Sheldon.” 

‘*Really, you must allow me to take this,” said} ‘Yes, madam, I know. I will use those 
the young man, impatiently, putting his arm} names; but until now I have seen no one who 
about the flower-pot; but Flora at once drew} had a name except Bunce. 1 always called my 
back. ; father, sir; and I knew no one else.” 

‘*No, do not touch it,” said she, sharply; and 3 Mrs. Sheldon received this explanation in 
passing him, she ran lightly up the steps, and} confused silence. Her simple scheme of life 
into the house. had involved no such complications as this, and 

Mrs. Sheldon, dignified, gray-haired, and} she did not know how to treat it. At last she 
kindly, stood awaiting her in the hall. said, in a tone of hearty kindness, 

‘**Welcome, my dear!” said she, asthe slender; ‘Well, my dear child, at any rate, you are 
figure paused before her, still holding the great } here now, in a good, healthy, every-day home; 
flower-pot, still muffled in the heavy veil. 3 and you will soon forget all those strange fash- 

Sheldon, following in the footsteps of his} ions; although God knows, my love, I do not 
ward, watched eagerly to see the effect upon} wish you to forget your poor father, whose loss 
his mother of this strange apparition; but, } you must feel very, very keenly.” 
almost before a look of surprise had risen to the Flora raised her large eyes pensively to the 
face of the elder lady, Flora, placing the flower- } tearful eyes of the kind old lady, but made no 
pot upon the floor, and untwisting the veil from ; reply; and she went on nervously. 
her own head, appeared like a star from a cloud, } And now, dearie, I am going to leave you 
brilliant, smiling, and bewitching. to yourself for a few moments, and then I will 

“Thank you, madam,” said she, frankly, } come and take you down to tea. Or had you 
placing her slender hands in those outstretched § rather have something sent up, this first night, 
to receive them. ‘It is very good of you to} and go quietly to rest when you are ready?” 
make me weleome—you, who do not know me; “I will do that, if you please. I do not want 
in the least.” anything to eat or drink; and I had rather not 

«But who hopes to know you, long and well,” } see any one else to-night—if tires me so.” 
said Mrs. Sheldon, graciously; and, witha few} And the poor child had, indeed, grown very 
words of hospitality, led the way directly up} pale since the excitement of arrival had worn 
stairs. ; off, and now threw herself into a chair behind 

Flora stooped for the flower-pot. the table, where stood her precious plant, with 

“Let me, or one of the servants, carry that} such an expression of exhaustion, that motherly 
thing for you, Miss Flora. It is too heavy;} Mr. Sheldon hastened to offer all sorts of re- 
it is unsuitable,” insisted Sheldon, red with; storatives; and when all were refused, hurried 
vexation. away, absolutely insisting upon sending up some 

Flora stood up and fixed her wonderful eyes} refreshment. 
full upon those of the young man for the first ‘Please, may I have a little basin with some 
time. A strange thrill ran through his veins, } warm water in it,” asked Flora, when the ser- 
and tingled at the roots of his hair. vant presently arrived with the tea-tray. 

Dear sir,” said she, softly, “cannot you “There is a basin set in the dressing-room 
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ma’am, with warm and cold water in the fau- f little, studied the new comer with an aiten- 
cets,” said the chambermaid, compassionately. {tion hardly masked beneath his indifferent 
“Yes; but I want a little basin, that I can} manner. 
carry about,” persisted Flora; and the maid} Dinner over, and the ladies gone, the two men 
wonderingly brought the required article. ; 
“Shall I draw some warm water in it?’ } front of the blazing fire. After some conver- 
asked she. ; sation upon matters of public interest came a 
«Show me how,” briefly directed Flora; and § pause, and the doctor meditatively said, 
so soon as the simple direction was given, added, “That young lady is a very peculiar-looking 
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«Yes; thank you. Now you may go, please.” { person.” 

The maid went—so far as the outside of the ; ‘«My ward, do you mean?” asked Sheldon, in 
key-hole, and then paused to take a retrospective ; a voice suggesting the shrewd maxim, “In time 
peep. What she saw was not much. The young} of peace prepare for war.” 
lady, left alone, placed the basin of warm water} The doctor glanced at him, a little surprised, 
upon a table, put her hands in it, and smoothed } and replied coolly, 
over with the other, wringing and shaking them} ‘Yes, if you choose to call ker so. What is 
occasionally. Then she wiped her hands, and > her name?” 
taking the basin to the other table, poured the “Miss Flora.” 
water around the roots of her beloved plant, ; “Flora what?” 
still enveloped in its trembling mantle. 3 ©T donot know. Her father called himself 

This was all; and Martha, the maid, returned} A. Person; but Flora refuses to acknowledge 
to her own domain a little mystified, and, alas! } such a name. I am thinking, that is to say, 
a little provoked, for, as she remarked to her} I dare say my mother will wish to legally adopt 
fellow-servants, ; her, and give her our name.” 

‘‘What is the use of making all that fuss about “Yes, I dare say,” replied Dr. Wythrop, 
watering an old geranium, or rose-bush? Why } attentively regarding the end of his segar; and 
couldn’t she have took her tooth-brush tumbler? another pause ensued, again broken by the 


lighted segars, and assumed lounging chairs in 


to it, in the room of sending us hunting up a? doctor. 
little bowl?” 3 Does Miss Flora never eat anything!” 
But Martha’s inquiries remained unanswered ; | ‘«Her appetite is delicate.” 
; 
} 


and the impression deepened, day by day, that «But, to-day, sitting next her, I could not 
‘the strange young la ly” was ‘‘a queer one,” } but notice she eat nothing at all—perhaps three 
and ‘‘something out of the common,” albeit, as} morsels of chicken and a crumb of bread. No 
these shrewd critics below stairs were forced } wine, no pastry or sweets, of which girls are 
to confess, mighty pleasant-spoken, and free ; generally too fond—literally not enough to sup- 
enough of her money.” port a baby three hours.” 

Mrs. Sheldon’s family, besides her son, Max, “Well, her appetite is small, but there is 
consisted of two others, a married daughter and} nothing very mysterious in that, is there?” 
her husband. Dr. Wythrop, shortly before} asked Sheldon, irritably. ” 

Flora’s introduction to the house, had been sum-} ‘‘ Well—yes,” replied his brother-in-law, re- 
moned to Washington, to testify in an important  flectively. ‘That is to say, if this is her usual 
criminal case, and had taken his wife with him. } rate of feeding, and she gets no other supplies 
When they returned, Flora had been in the} than that at the table. She is not remarkably 
house a week, and its daily life had resumed fragile in appearance, has sufficient flesh and 
the routine a little disturbed by her arrival, } color, and her hand has a firm, sure grasp, which 
and among other concessions, Flora had learned } tells of healthy muscular action.” “d 

to sit at the table at regular hours, and make a ‘‘For heaven’s sake! do not bring your sur- 
pretence of eating, although, as Max silently, } gical studies into the dining-room, or dissect 
and his mother openly remarked, it seemed } our friends and guests before my eyes in this 
incredible that any creature could exist upon} fashion,” interposed Sheldon, angrily. “Let 
the amount of nourishment their guest could} Miss Flora eat much or-littke, drink wine or 
be persuaded to take. ’ water, or cowslip-dew, as she chooses, surely 

It was at the dinner-table that the Wythrops } it is no business of ours, or any subject for our 
first saw the new inmate of their house; and} discussion.” 
while the lady exented herself in cordial cour- $ “Say that, surely there is no need of our 
tesy toward one presenting so many claimsto her} quarreling over it, my dear fellow, and I am 
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sympathy and kindness, her husband, speaking} with you,” said@the doctor, good-humoredly. 
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«But how odd, that you should have heard of} ‘Well, you went once. You saw the plant, 
cowslip-dew as a beautifier. That is one of our } then, I suppose?” 

old English traditions, and my sister used to go “No. It was covered with a light frame made 
out May mornings to gather it in cups, to be used } of wire and thick barege, which shuts down over 
both asa draught and a wash. You have no! plant, pot, and all, like an extinguisher. I ap- 
genuine cowslips in America.” proached the table where it stood, saying, ‘Oh! 

“But I dare say the morning walk in our} this is your famous plant, isn’t it?” And put my 
meadows would be as good a cosmetic as your; hand toward the frame, when Flora glided be- 
sister’s cowslip hunts,” replied Sheldon, a little } tween me and the table, crying, ‘Please don’t 
ashamed of his heat, and quite ready to be} touch it. It cannot bear the least ray of day- 
amiable; and then reverting to Flora, he told} light. I never uncover it but at night.’ Of 
his brother-in-law the whole story of his finding } course, after that I let the whole thing alone, 
her and bringing her home, not forgetting Mrs. } not liking, somehow, even to talk now of it.” 
Bunce’s strange account of her former life, her} The doctor, who was shaving himself, made 
father’s peculiarities, her rich and picturesque } no comment upon this account; and when, after 
style of dress, and the plant in the great flower- 3 the fashion of her sex, his wife insisted upon an 
pot, which Flora had so jealously guarded from } answer, he replied, 
contact with any hands but her own. “What do I think of it? Why, Miss Flora is 

To all this recital the doctor listened so atten- § naturally a florist, that is all. By-the-way, has 
tively that the lighted segar died between his; Max taught her to go out-of-doors yet?” 
fingers, and the long, gray ash fell unheeded ‘‘Well, she takes a very short walk with him 
into his bosom, as he leaned his chin upon the} every morning when the weather is fine; but it 
hand that held the forgotten Habana. $ does not do her any good, I think. She always 

At the end he arose, threw the segar in the} comes in terribly exhausted, and spends the 
fire, and saying, ‘“‘Let us go up stairs to the} next two or three hours in her chamber.” 
ladies,” walked out of the room. “Ah, yes! Max is a regular old Procrustes, 

Max followed him, a little puzzled. ’ who will kill his protege in teaching her to live 

**Was he bored with my long story, or is he } after his fashion, instead of her own. Well, what 
deep?” asked he of himself. did you think of Ristori last night, my dear?” 

In the drawing-room Flora, who, utterly ; The next morning was fine, and directly after 
ignorant of rules, grasped at music as children } breakfast Max approached his ward, who sat 
do at language, was seated upon a low ottoman, } in a darkened alcove, listlessly playing with a 
with a guitar in her lap, to whose accompani-} tassel. She looked up at his approach with a 
ment she sung wild Moorish ballads, gipsy re- } slow smile, and yet a look of apprehension. 
frains, love-songs of Hafiz, set to rich barbaric “Yes,” said he, laughing. ‘Here is the in- 
chants, and, sweetest of all, wordless impro-} exorable guardian come to take you out to enjoy 
vised melodies of her own. Sheldon seated him-} this sweet morning air and brilliant sunshine 
self beside her, Wythrop lounged against the} in spite of yourself. Get on your outside gear, 
mantle-shelf, giving Mrs. Sheldon a desultory } and find me waiting for you in the hall.” 
account of his journey, and studying Flora in} “If you knew how this sunshine withers me, 
long, quiet glances. His wife, busy with her} and walking exhausts me,” murmured Flora, 
embroidery and the household gossip she in- }  plaintively, still raising her pure, pale face and 
terpolated among the other conversation, saw } ; beseeching eyes to those of her guardian. Max 
nothing beyond, and was content. } looked down at her with the tender pity and 

A week later, Dr. Wythrop, in the sacred} loving superiority with which men are fond of 
seclusion of the conjugal bedroom, said to his} guiding the affairs of their womenkind. 
wife, g With somewhat of the same air I ence saw a 
«Sue, I want something.” little child thrusting a wire among the works of 

“What is it, darling?” } a delicate watch to “make it go,” he said. 

“T want a sight of that plant which Flora} ‘That is because you do not go out enough,” 
nurses so carefully, and of which she will not} replied Max, positively. ‘Fresh air and exer- 
speak. Have you seen it?” } cise are good for every one.” 

**No; I have only been in her chamber once} With a weary sigh Flora left the room, and 
since Icame home. She is so shy, and so evi- } presently reappeared dressed for walking, her 
dently prefers solitude to society, that I feel} face hidden by the thick veil she always wore. 
it rather an intrusion to go uninvited; and she} Max was waiting for her, ahd they went out at 


never asks any one.” 3 once. 
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Dr. Wythrop stood at the window watching 
them, his hands in the pockets of his dressing- 
gown, his keen eyes half closed, an inaudible 
tune shaping itself upon his gathered lips. He 
looked the personification of easy indifference 
until, his friends out of sight, he suddenly left 
the room, and bounded up the stairs to his wife’s 
chamber, his slippered feet falling noiseJessly } 
upon the thick carpets. ; 

‘‘Now, Sue,” began the doctor, closing the; 
door, and coming close to his wife before he} 
spoke, ‘‘I want you to help me.” 

“Good gracious, doctor, how you startle me! } 
What shall I do for you?” 

‘Max has taken Flora out for her daily dose ; 
of poison, otherwise fresh air, and I am going } 
to have a look at this famous plant of hers. You 3 
must come with me to play propriety if we are } 
caught. Come along. We are safe for the half- } 
hour, for Max would not let her off a minute of 3 
it, if she fainted in the street.” 

«But really, Dick, we have no right—do you 
think we ought? What would Max say?” ex- 
postulated Mrs. Wythrop, torn between her de- 3 
sire to oblige her husband, and sundry very 
proper scruples as to the proposed manner of } 
doing it. The doctor, from cynical smiling, be- 
came absolute and impressive. 

««My dear Susan, I should not pursue, or ask $ 
you to pursue any course I did not think proper; } 
and as for Max, I believe you are my wife, and } 
only his sister.” 

“Certainly, my love,” said she; ‘I did not } 
quite think you were in earnest. Excuse me.” ; 

‘‘Besides, you know I shall go halves with } 
you in the secret. I always tell you all my ; 
secrets, don’t I?” asked the doctor, in his usual 
bantering fashion. 

“That’s too bad,” protested Susan, “when } 
you know that you never tell me anything. But } 
what secret do you suspect here?” 

“Oh! To think you should so wound my feel- 
ings, and I just on the point of telling you every- } 
thing!” exclaimed the doctor; and Susan, with } 
a pretty little grimace, relinquished the inquiry, } 
and led the way to Flora’s chamber. The door ; 
was locked; but Susan, in her character of 3 
housekeeper, produced a duplicate key, and the } 
pair entered, fastening the door behind them. 

‘*Flora asked my mother’s permission to lock 
her door when she left the room, and she takes } 


with green barege, such as his wife had de- 
scribed. She stood by his side as he lifted it 
off, and set it aside before glancing at the plant. 

‘*What a queer thing!” exclaimed Susan. 

The doctor said nothing, but stood attentively 
regarding the plant. 

From a bulbous root, its exposed crown, sin- 
gularly resembling a human heart, sprung long, 
sword-like leaves, erect to a height of two feet, 
and then drooping to their source. From their 
midst shot a long, straight stem, of a purplish 
red color, clouded here and there with black. 
At the height of three feet from the earth, this 
stem, bending in a curve abrupt and graceful 
as that of a swan’s neck, supported a large bud, 
as it appeared, for the calyx-leaves of dusky 
green were folded closely, and no trace of the 
flower within was to be seen. From the posi- 
tion of the plant, this curve in the stem carried 
the bud to the farther side from the spectators, 
that is, toward the dark corner of the room, 
and the doctor carefully turned the pot, so as 
to bring the bud to the front. A curious musky 
odor exhaled from the plant and stole through 
the room. Susan put her hand to her head, 
and suddenly sat down, murmuring, 

“Oh, Dick! What a deadly smell the thing 
has. I feel ss 

‘Here, child!” And drawing from his pocket 
the vial of aromatic vinegar he always carried 
for use among his fashionable patients of the 
gentler sex, the doctor handed it to his wife, 
watched her for a moment, and then returned 
to the plant. 

An exclamation of amazement burst from his 
reticent lips. The heavy drooping bud had 
erected itself upon its stem, and was now sway- 
ing over upon the other side, toward the dark- 
ened corner. The doctor stood and watched 
until it lay folded close to the stem, as he had 
first seen it, but exactly upon the opposite side. 
Then he twisted the pot about again, bringing 
it to the light. As he did so, a slight sound, 
almost a kiss one might fancy, and an increase 
of the musky odor escaped from the plant. Susan 
uttered an exclamation of distress, and sank 
back in her chair. 


“Dick! Dick! Take mé@ away, I am dying; 


this horrible, horrible odor,” murmured she. 


The doctor did not look at her. He was in- 
stantly regarding the bud which once more was 


the entire care of it herself. None of the ser- } in motion, and even as he looked raised itself 
vants have entered it since the first morning,” ; upright, and gently drooped away from the light. 
whispered Susan, as she turned the key. A heavy and peculiar sigh reached the doctor’s 

The doctor nodded, and crossed the room on } ear, and aroused his professional attention. He 
tip-toe to the table in a shaded corner, when} glanced at his wife, saw that she had fainted; 
his quick eyes caught sight of a frame covered } looked once more at the bud, whose swaying 
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motion reminded him of a peculiar gesture of 
Flora’s; and then he replaced the screen, opened 
a window, unlocked the door, and taking Susan 
in his arms, carried her to her own chamber, 
and laid her upon the bed. Then he went back 
to close the window, carefully rearranging every- 
thing as he had found it, and finally left the 
room, locking the door behind him. 

Susan’s fainting fit was soon disposed of; and 
when her husband saw her sitting up once more, 
he left her side and began to pace the room, his 
hands in his pockets, his chin upon his breast. 

Susan watched him for some time, and at last 
inquired, 

“Well, Dick, what is it about this plant?” 

“Did ever you see a cobra-di-capello, Susan?” 
asked the doctor, abstractedly. 

“‘Why, Dick, what a question. Of course not.” 

‘Well, I have. I was bitten by one in India, 
and by good luck got over it. But do you think 
I'd forget the look and the smell of the creature 
as long as I lived?” 

“No, I should think not.” 

‘‘Nor I either. Now good-morning, dear. My 
carriage has waited half an hour. Not one 
word, remember.” 

For the next two days, Dr. Wythrop was busy 
with carpenter's tools in his dressing-room, 
which adjoined Flora’s chamber. At the end 
of that time, he quietly showed his wife an in 
genius peep-hole commanding that room. 

‘‘Now, my dear,” said he, ‘‘this is an excep- 
tional case, and I am meeting it with excep- 
tional remedies. I suppose by this time you 
know me too well to suspect my motives in 
arranging this peep-hole.”’ 

“Of course I do, doctor,’ replied Susan. 

‘And you are willing that I should use it; 
and you trust to my discretion and my honor 
not to abuse the opportunity?” 


When at last, in answer to a hint from Mrs. 
Sheldon, she bade good-night, and prepared to 
retire, Max followed her to the foot of the stairs, 
and in covertly kissing her hand, whispered, 

‘To-morrow, darling, I have something to 
say to you.” 

She smiled back at him, and went softly up 
stairs murmuring, “To-morrow!” 

And the grim echoes whispered back, ‘To- 
morrow!” with a mockery all their own. 

Dr. Wythrop had retired to his own room 
some time before this; and as Flora entered 
hers, and locked the door, he took his station, 
not without some misgiving, at the peep-hole. 

‘sRather a mean business this,’ said he to 
himself; ‘‘but the end justifies the means.” 

The next moment, however, he had forgotten 
himself and his position, in the strange scene 
passing before his eyes. 

Flora’s first act, on entering her chamber, had 
been to lock the door; her next, to draw the 
heavy curtains before the windows; her next, 
to light all the gas-burners, in addition to the 
candle she had brought up. Then she wheeled 
the table into the center of the room, and care- 
fully took the screen from off the plant; the 
doctor stared at it in amazement. The heavy, 
dull green bud now stood erect, its calyx-leaves 
turned back, displaying a flower so iridescent 
in its hues, so radiant and sparkling in its tex- 
ture, so altogether fascinating and gorgeous in 
its beauty, that the observer gazed upon it spell- 
bound, conscious only of a wild desire growing 
within his heart to come nearer to the beautiful 
wonder, to breathe in its intoxicating perfume, 
and bury his face in its glowing heart. 

So apparently felt Flora, who, throwing her- 
> self upon her knees, remained for many minutes 
in a silent ecstasy of admiration before it. 

Then rising, she bent her face upon the blos- 





“I trust you fully and entirely, Dick,” said} som, brushing its petals with her lips, inhaling 
the little woman, with tears in her eyes, and a} its perfume, coquetting with its fiery beauty, 


kiss upon her lips. 
and quietly wiped the eyes, saying, 

“Susan, you are a good woman, and you do 
not err in trusting me as you do.” 


The doctor took the kiss, } and the rapt observer noticed, not without a 


} thrill of horror, that, as she thus caressed it, the 
flower moved upon its stem, swayed itself from 


side’ to side, closed and unclosed its petals, and 
Never since he first saw her had Max Shel-} emitted such clouds of perfume that they seemed 
don known Flora so bewitching, so beautiful, so } 
mysterious in her attraction, as on the evening | chamber. Once, too, the doctor could have 
of the day when the doctor and his wife held ; sworn that he caught the flash of diamond- 
the conversation narrated above. No longer} bright eyes from the deep heart of the blossom, 
dreary and listless, she shone like a star upon ; and he was confident that a flame-like tongue 
all who came near, flashed repartee and bon-mots } flickered now and again from its dusky throat. 
upon every side; sang, laughed, sparkled, and ; And now of a sudden the flower became gem- 
as Max could not but believe, returned his} med with a sparkling dew, which rapidly col- 
ardent glances with a tender love-light, such as ; lected in great drops at the points of the petals, 
he had never yet found in her beautiful eyes. and hung there flaming like jewels. 


to hang visibly about the. brilliantly-lighted 
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With an eager cry, and the darting motion of; her familiar fiend, as I must call it, hates sun- 


a humming-bird, the young girl raised her lips 
to the bending flower, and sipped these dew- 
drops, one by one, until all were gone, and the 
brilliant flower hung drooping and exhausted 
from its stem, the dim calyx-leaves already 
closing over it. Then Flora, bringing water, 
bathed her hands in it with the same gestures 
the servant had watched upon a previous occa- 
sion, poured the water around the roots of the 
plant, covered it carefully, and replaced the 
table in its dark corner. 

Then Dr. Wythrop, pale, exhausted, and 
silent, left his post of observation and sought his 
rest, muttering one savage word as he closed 
his eyes. 

‘‘Sorceress!” 

But Susan was asleep, and did not hear it. 

The next morning, before the walk that was 
to have decided Max Sheldon’s fate, his brother- 
in-law demanded of him a private interview, 
and in brief, stern phrase, told all that he had 
suspected, all that he had observed, and finally 
all that he had surprised of Flora’s mystery. 
At the end Max, grim and pale, remarked, 

‘‘However this may end, Dr. Wythrop, I will 
never, to my dying day, forgive your part in it.” 

“No, I suppose not,” replied the doctor; ‘but 
all the same, I shall have saved you from mar- 
riage with a monster.” 

«A monster!’ gasped Sheldon. 

«Yes. A woman who is nourished by an ab- 
normal and poisonous plant instead of by whole- 
some food, surely deserves the name of monster. 
I felt, when I first touched that girl’s hand, 
looked in her eyes, and inhaled her breath, that 
there was something wrong, something uncanny 
about her. The nature of cowslip-dew, as a 
possible diet, at once connected itself in my mind 
with what I had already heard of her mys- 
terious plant, and the rest came along by degrees. 
You will never forgive me; but think of the 
sequel, if you, who worship health, and nature, 
and pure development, had allied yourself to 
a creature who lives upon poison, who loves 
nothing so much as this creation, half-plant, 
half-serpent, which nourishes her and is nour- 


; light, pure air, and human companionship.” 
$ He was leaving the room, but Max detained 
him. 

“Get Susan, with her key, and come up 
stairs,” said Max, hoarsely. 

Without a word the doctor obeyed. 

Max awaited them at the door of Flora’s 
chamber, and silently taking the key from his 
sister’s hand, threw open the door, strode across 
the room, seized the veiled plant in his arms, 
and brought it out. 

**Lock the door, Susan, and follow me,” said 
he, gruffly; and the two following, saw the 
} plant, still hidden in its veil, thrust into the 

midst of the glowing furnace-fire, and the door 
closed upon it. 

“And now, Dr. Wythrop,” said Max, turn- 

} ing a deadly face upon him, ‘you will not tell 
me again that my promised wife is nourished 
by the dew of a poison plant.” 

The doctor held up his hand solemnly. 

“Hark!” 

Screams, lamentations, hurrying feet, a call 
for help in the rooms above, and his own name 

; shrieked in his mother’s voice, brought Max to 
} the room, where, prone upon the floor, like a 
broken flower, lay Flora, her face white and 
rigid, her eyes full of a mute horror, her teeth 
set in agony. She was quite dead, and Dr. 

Wythrop said, of heart disease. 

All that Mrs. Sheldon could tell was, that 
after several moments of restless and uneasy 
motion, the girl had suddenly pressed both 
hands upon her breast, as if in agony, uttered 

a wild shriek, and fallen as they found her. 

A few days later Max Sheldon left his home 
for years of protracted and desultory travel. He 
has not yet returned; but the old mother waits, 


3 
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} patient and hopeful still, and Dr. Wythrop, 


Susan, and their children, make home happy 
for her. 
; But, sometimes, when Max is spoken of, the 
3 doctor falls into gloomy reverie, and even 
; Susan heard him mutter, 

IT could not help it—I had to do it; and I 
still believe the end justified the means. But 


3 
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ished by her, and who, showing the nature of poor old Max.” 
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DEATH. 


BY MRS. E. 


Dears is an eagle, with broad, dark wings; 
Fierce and sullen the song that he sings; 
Waving his pinions aloft in air, 


L. BREWER. 


He swoopeth down, and doth not sparo 
One in his grasping power. Oh! why 
Must the fairest ones be first to die? 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Mrs. Towers assumed an expression which ; “Oh, certainly! always encourage your daugh- 
she, probably, considered that of patient resig- } ter to slight me. I expect it—why shouldn’t I?” 
nation, with a slight protest under it, and said,} ‘But, my dear, she has just told you she in- 
“That she was not quite prepared to be tram-} tended no disrespect.” 
pled on, like grass, by anybody.” “Mr. Towers, do you think I am a fool?” 
Neither her husband or daughter made any } demanded his spouse, exchanging the injured 
reply to the’ remark, perhaps because they had} look for an angry one. ‘Now do you think I 
not expected she was prepared for being treated } am a fool?” 
like bruised herbs, a little, it may be, because Mr. Towers drank his coffee, and would not 
they were accustomed to hearing that very } Say what his opinion on that subject might be. 
speech at least three times during everytwenty-} ‘‘Just say so, if you do,” continued Mrs. 
four hours. Towers. ‘I'd rather have it in plain words 
than in taunts and flings;” and Mrs. Towers 
less than lean back in her chair, and with an} subsided once more into the martyr, and wiped 
added gloom upon her countenance, which be- } away two tears from her eyes, quite red in the 
tokened a tearful shower, observe, ‘That she face after the exertion of dragging them out of 
never did have a voice in the family, and she their cells. 
supposed she need not expect to. Perhaps she} ‘Cicy, Cicy! Won’t you give us our music 
hadn’t any right; she supposed she was only § lesson?” called two younger members of the 
there on sufferance; it was enough for her to} female branch, opening the door with a great 
be a slave—she couldn’t look for anything else.” } fracas. 


Having said that, Mrs. Towers could do no 





Mr. Towers was busy salting his second egg, “I'll come presently,” said Cecilia. 
and did not look up; but Cecilia said, calmly, “Minnie! Lucy!” exclaimed Mrs. Towers. 
‘«Mamma, dear, I am sure you are having a “Yes, ma! What, ma?” 


voice now, only you are wasting it by not going 3 «How many times have I told you not to rush 
> . . > * . 
straight to the point.” > and shriek like that? You’re the worst children 


“That's the respect I get from my children,” } I ever saw—the very worst, without any excep- 


quavered Mrs. Towers, ‘and their father en-} tion.” 
courages them in it;” and she looked beseech- “Your sister will come very soon, dears,” said 
ingly up at a bust of Minerva over the book-} Mr. Towers. ‘You ought to remember poor 
case, as if appealing to the goddess. mamma’s aching head”—a head that always 
Mr. Towers, having diligently salted his egg, } ached, being one of Mrs. Towers’ grievances. 
began to eat it, and Cecilia shook her muffin by ‘IT don’t wonder they’re impatient,” returned 
way of a little relief to her feelings. } she, with charming inconsistency, ‘not in the 
‘“Now, mamma,” said she, ‘you know I did} least—it’s a full half-hour after the time! If 
not mean to be disrespectful.” I’ve told Cecilia once that I wanted her to be 


“Didn’t you?” returned Mrs. Towers, post-} punctual, I have twenty times.” 
poning the shower, and speaking with sarcastic “Tl go now, mamma,” said Cecilia. 
emphasis. ‘I’m very glad to hear it, and I am “T believe,” said Mrs. Towers, with much 
sure it is very condescending of you to inform } dignity, ‘we had a subject to discuss; perhaps 
me of the fact.” you would be so very condescending as to wait 

“Oh, ma, don’t!” said Cecilia, not plaintively, } till you hear what your parents have to say.” 
but with a certain weariness which would have Cecilia sat down again, and the children re- 
been understood and excused by anybody who} treated; and once outside of the door, Minnie 
had lived a week in the house with Mrs. Towers. } said to Lucy, “I wish ma wouldn’t always have 

“Of course, it’s always ‘ma‘don’t,’” replied } headaches;” and Lucy, being two years older, 
replied to Minnie, “I guess if it was us, they’d 


ha 





she, again rushing into the quavers. 
“Well, Dorothea,” said Mr. Towers, and spell the headache c-r-o double s 

finished his egg, ‘“‘you can reproach Cicy any 

time; + aes we consider the matter of-——” 


Mr. Towers took up his newspaper and pre- 
pared to beat a retreat. 
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‘Just teil Cicy what you wish her to write to } 
her aunt,” said he, quietly; ‘‘the mail goes out } 
at ten.” 3 

«J don’t care what she writes,” and Mrs. } 
Towers sobbed. ‘My sister Jemima has in- } 
sulted me!” 

‘I don’t see how, my dear.” 3 

“Of course, you don’t—you wouldn't if she } 
pulled my comb out and stepped on it! I'm } 
nobody; I wish I was dead!” ; 

‘I hope we shall all be happier when we are,” } 
said Mr. Towers; and I think it was to his credit } 
that he said that, instead of saying, what I cer- } 
tainly should have done, ‘I wish you were, with } 
all my heart.” 

They let her sob a little; then Cecilia asked, 

“Shall I write to aunt you don’t wish me to 
go?” 

“Oh! lay the blame on me—do! Get Jemima 
down on me like a fury, so I may be sick a week 
after it—you’d like that, I know. And your 
sister’s lessons, and all—who is to attend to 
them? Is nobody in this house to have any 
duties but me, I would like to be told?” 

“A week’s holiday will do the children no 
harm,” observed Mr. Towers. 

“They’re not going to have it,” said Mrs. 
Towers; ‘‘nor a day’s, nor an hour's! I’m not 
always going to be a slave, Mr. Towers! I can 
bear a great deal, but I shan’t be trampled on— 
not yet. Oh! oh! Not yet.” 

«IT think Cecilia has done very well with the 
girls,” said Mr. Towers; ‘I believe she’s the} 
best governess they’ve had.” ; 

‘She has neglected them shamefully,” re- ; 
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“Shall I write my letters, mamma?” asked 
Cecilia. 

“I don’t care what you do—you’re the most 
ungrateful girl that ever lived! I suppose you 
and your father are satisfied now, you’ve given 
me a racking headache! No matter what comes 
up, or which way I turn, there’s always oppo- 
” and it was true there 
was, for she invariably made both. 

“Then, of course, you can’t write to Miss 
Gresham,” said Mr. Towers; and that made the 
lady think he was opposed to her coming. 

‘‘T shall write to her,” said she, ‘‘if I have to 
tie my head together to keep it from splitting! 


} I shall do my duty to the last; and maybe, when 


I’m gone, there'll some of you wish I had been 
a little more considered.” 

Cecilia hurried off, and Mr. Towers buried 
himself in hig newspaper, satisfied with the re- 
sults of the conference, and too much innured 
to his wife’s plotting to be much troubled by it. 

Aunt Jemima—Miss Denby—was an old maid, 
somewhere about forty-five, and so unlike her 
younger sister, Mrs. Towers, that the sight of 
the two together was enough to make one a be- 
liever in the idea that the relationships made by 
birth are mere accidents. 

She was, like many earnest, straightforward 
people, fond of taking their own way, and easily 
irritated by petty oppositions, somewhat impa- 
tient of a fool; and I am afraid it was true that 


‘when Dorothea annoyed her with a more than 


ordinary stroke of folly, Jemima occasionally 
set upon her rather roughly. 
The present cause of offence was that Miss 


turned his wife. ‘I’ve put up with it as long as } Denby had invited a party of young people to 
I will, and this very day I am going to write to} her country-house. She lived some twenty miles 
town for Miss Gresham—she’s disengaged now.” $ off, ina liberal, delightful fashion, in a charming 

And Cecilia, quite aware from experience that } old house, that, along with the rest of her com- 
it was useless to feel hurt at her mother’s com- } fortable fortune, had been left her by a bachelor 


plaints, smiled inwardly to think her father had ; 
succeeded in doing what he wanted to. ; 

“Very well, Cicy,” continued Mr. Towers; 
‘sthen, as you are not fit to teach the children, 
and your aunt Jemima has insulted your mother 
so that you can’t visit her, I shall be able to 
have your help about my books and papers— 
they want an overhauling.” 

“She is going to her aunt Jemima’s,” said 
Mrs. Towers. ‘‘I never do speak—you all run 
over me; but this time I shall take my own way! 
To her aunt Jemima’s she shall go! I am accus- 
tomed to Jemima’s impertinence—I expect it; 
she alweys hated me when we were girls. I} 
hope I’m enough of a Christian to forgive her! 
I'm only thankful I shan’t have her conscience } 
on my death-bed—that’s all.” } 


uncle long before; and the letter under discus- 
sion had been a request to her niece to join the 
number. 

She had a particular reason for not desiring 
Mrs. Towers’ presence—so she did not ask her 
to come. She wrote directly to Cecilia herself, 
instead of begging the loan of her of the mother, 
as if she had been a bushel of potatoes instead 
of a well-grown, charming girl of nineteen, be- 
cause that was her way—and her way was 
usually a sensible one. 

So the matter being settled, except that Mrs. 
Towers still cherished her grievance at the 
slight Jemima had put upon her, and performed 


} the part of the fretful martyr, Cecilia packed up 


her newest and prettiest dresses, and prepared 
for a fortnight’s freedom from nagging and 
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fault-finding; for nothing of that sort troubled “She wants to steal my child’s heart!” 
the atmosphere of the Olympus, where aunt} moaned Mrs. Towers, appealing to heaven with 
Jemima reigned in absolute sovereignty. If} uplifted eyes and hands. “I am not blind—I 
she disliked people, she kept them out of her} understand her arts; I am silent; I suffer with- 
sight; if she loved them, she was inclined to} out a complaint; but I shall not say that I am 
think they could do no wreng; if she had to} blind. No, no! I shall not say that.” 
scold—and the best of us must occasionally in ‘Nonsense, my dear!” said Mr. Towers. 
this weary world, even you and I—she an-} “Jemima is too straightforward to have de- 
nounced her displeasure and her will in a few } signs; why, you are always talking about her 
trenchant sentences that cut like a knife, and } bluntness.” 

was done with the subject. “Tell me I’m a fool, Mr. Towers, do!’ re- 

Mrs. Towers carried out her threat of sending torted she, as was her habit twenty times each 
for Miss Gresham to take charge of the younger } day; but he never did, and I must say the man’s 
girls; and Miss Gresham came, to Mr. Towers’ } forbearance was wonderful. ‘Now, Cecilia, 
secret delight, for she was a woman with brains, } I’m not going to give you advice—you wouldn't 
and understood teaching children; and, more-% take it if I did——” 
over, she was a person of whom Mrs. Towers “Please, don’t say that, mamma!” 
stood a little in awe—not that the children or “Cecilia, if my child is not willing to listen 
Miss Gresham have anything to do with my} to her mother, let her say so; it would be better 
story, but I like to leave matters comfortably ; than trying to cut my words short.” 
arranged as I go along. “T didn’t mean to interrupt you, ma.” 

The night before Cecilia started, Mrs. Towers; ‘Nobody ever means to hurt me. Oh, no! 
brought her pearls, and desired her to wear} Jemima doesn’t—it’s all my fault! Mr. Towers— 
them. If she had possessed any sense she would } Mr. Towers, do you mean to sit there and let 
have given them to her, for pearls are not meant } my own daughter be impertinent tome? You 
for women of forty, even if their necks are} like it, you know you do; you wouldn’t stir if 
plump still; and took that opportunity to add a } somebody was trampling me like grass. No, not 
few last words in regard to her grievance. Gf perished in a—in a fit.” 

**My sister Jemima may ask after my health,’ And then Cecilia had to kiss her, and say she 
said she, with a tremor in her voice. ‘I don’t was sorry. 
say that she will, I don’t say that I expect ners Things might now have gone well for awhile, 
te, but she may; if she does, you can tell her} but Mrs. Towers chanced to mention the name 
the truth.” of a young man whom they had known since 

Cecilia being doubtful what her mother might } his childhood, and whom Mrs. Towers held in 
consider ‘‘the truth,” held her peace. aversion, because he was liked by everybody 

“T am not so strong even as last summer,” } else—at least, there was no othcr possible reason 


said Mrs. Towers, in a weak voice, and leaning 3 for being ill-disposed toward Fred Voorhies. 











’ 





against the table for support; ‘“‘you can say § “There!” she exclaimed, “that’s Jemima’s 
that. I don’t sleep; I’ve no appetite; but I bear } plot; she wants Cecilia to marry him.” 
what I have to bear and don’t complain—no- ; “Why, mamma, I should as soon think of 


marrying my brother,” cried Cecilia. 
Cecilia, glancing at her father, saw him be- ‘‘Nor does Fred want her,” added Mr. Towers. 
hind the cover of his book purse up his lips as} «I fancy I know where his heart has gone.” 
if about to give vent to a whistle, expressive of} “Tell me I’m a fool, Mr. Towers, do!” re- 
surprise; for there never was an hour, during} turned his spouse. ‘I’m not to be deceived— 
Mrs. Towers wakeful seasons, that she was not } no, not by you and Jemima united. I can see 
groaning over a pain either in body or soul. through you both—and I could if we were in a 
“How long I shall be able to bear I can’t; mine—if we were in the Mammoth Cave without 
tell,” continued Mrs. Towers; ‘but I don’t sup- ; any lantern.” 
pose my sister Jemima would care to know if I} Mr. Towers did not risk a jest; so, after a 
could. Indeed, I’ve not the slightest doubt that } little, she continued, ‘I shall ask no promise of 
my sister Jemima would make her prejudice } you, Cecilia; you’d break it if you made one.” 
against black an excuse for not wearing decent } «Excuse me, mamma; I don’t think anybody 
mourning—but I shall not say so.” ever knew me to break my word.” 
“Oh, mamma!” said Cecilia, “aunt Jemima} ‘TI hope you can say your prayers, after con- 
$ 


body can say I do.” 
> 
; 
; 


is very fond of you, I am sure; she is so good } tradicting your mother. I hope you can; but 
if it was me, I should expect something dreadful 


to everybody.” 
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to catch me by the shoulder—yes, by the left ; 
shoulder,” said Mrs. Towers, with much em-} 
phasis, and a shiver of horror. 

Cecilia took up the box that held the pearls, } 
and prepared to make her exit. 

“One instant, Cecilia,” said her mother, “TI } 
shall do my duty ; in spite of sneers, of insolence, 
I shall do my duty! When my last hour comes, 
I may be speechless, and, perhaps, then my 
children will wish they had listened to my} 
advice.” 

‘‘What do you want me to do, mamma?” 

‘Nothing. I shall give you no advice—I ; 
never will,” returned the consistent woman. } 
“I only say, if you should come back engaged } 
to Fred Voorhies, I want you, all your life, to $ 
remember that you signed your mother’s death- { 
warrant.” 

‘‘Mamma, please, don’t get such fancies about 
Fred. I like him very much, but never dreamed 
of the possibility of marrying him; it will make } 





me uncomfortable when I am with him.” 3 

‘*T tell you again, my dear,”’ said Mr. Towers, 
‘Fred doesn’t want her. Don’t let’s fear im- 
possibilities.” 

“The next thing,” said his avife, turning on 
him, ‘will be, I’m not to speak at all, I sup- 
pose. If you and my sister, Jemima, could 
have your way, there’d be a law to make me} 
sit like—like a Hindoo idol, made of wood.” ; 

How Mr. Towers must have wished he had } 
married one! 

‘“‘Who is Fred Voorhies, I’d like to know?” } 
she went on. ‘Who was his grandfather?” g 

“Ah!” said Mr. Towers, ‘‘he was before my 
time—I didn’t know him.” ; 

‘I don’t believe he ever had one!” said she. } 

“Then the question naturally suggests itself, ; 
how did Fred get here?” observed her husband. } 

“When my dear grand-uncle was signing the ; 
Declaration of Independence,” said Mrs. Towers, } 
and both her listeners shivered, for she was 
always pulling that unfortunate predecessor out 
of his grave, and he was so dreaded by the 
household, that when the little girls came to 
study the history of the Revolution, Lucy did 
not hesitate to say that she wished he had been 
the wickedest old Tory that ever lived, because 
then he would have let the Declaration alone, 
“when he did that, I suppose he little thought 
the time might come when the heart of the grand- 
niece who loves his memory, would be lacerated 
by the fear that her daughter should be exposed 
to the wiles of a man who never had a grand- 
father—exposed to them by the acts of a—of a 
Jemima!” 

Ceeelia was permitted to go to bed at last, and 
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just now, so I didn’t ask her. 
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Mrs. Towers retired to her room; but between 
her injured feelings and the effects of a pound 
or two of fruit-cake she ate just before she went 
up stairs, Mr. Towers had rather an uncomfort- 
able night of it, I am afraid. 

The next morning Cecilia took the train for 
her little journey; and when she reached the 
end of it, aunt Jemima was at the station her- 
self, with her pretty pony-carriage, and so full 
of health and spirits, and delight at getting 
possession of her favorite relative, that Cecilia 
felt, as the novels say, as if she had suddenly 
been ushered into a newer and a brighter 
world. 

«And how are they all at home?” asked aunt 
Jemima, as the ponies, quite aware who held 
the reins, whirled them along toward Beech- 
field. ‘Dorothea is pining and plaintive, of 
course, and your father a model of patience. 
Did she say I had hurt her feelings? Don't 
blush—I knew she would! I didn’t want her 
I’ve some plea- 
sant people here—all young, nearly. There 
are the Tracy girls, and young Fuller, (by-the- 
way, he’ll never marry Jane; so ma Tracy 
needn’t try so hard,) and the Lamberts—she 
flirts beautifully; people say it’s wicked; but if 
so, I say, with her husband, I like wicked things 
as she does them,” and the jolly old maid echoed 
Cecilia’s laugh. 

“Fred Voorhies is coming. I’m going to 
invite Laura Herford; I know they love each 
other, and I’m sure they’ve had a row—young 
people are such fools! And there’s old Dr. 
Long—lI vow, I love that man, I do; I told him 
so at breakfast—how the people stared! Well, 
and who else. Oh! Miss Granger; I always 
like to have one old maid that’s a fool, just as a 
contrast to myself. My dear, her breast-bone 
is a more wonderful sight than ever!” 

«Please, don’t make me laugh so, aunty.” 

‘Well, who else is there? Oh! Preston Eve- 
rett; think of my forgetting him! I love him 
better than the doctor, because he’s younger. 
Don’t you remember meeting him last winter in 
town?” 

Cecilia remembered it very well; the old 
maid’s keen eyes stole one glance at her and 
knew she did. 

“And that’s all, I believe. The croquet- 
ground is in splendid order; you shall have Sir 
Launcelot to ride—Guinevere isn’t safe, I’ll let 
Everett ride her.” 

‘““Why, I thought she was gentleness itself,” 
said Cicy. 

“Bah! you can’t trust a female of any species! 
I do think Guinevere is possessed of a demon; 
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nobody can manage her but Everett. I rather{ I have not space to give you more than the 
hate him for being able to, though.” bare outlines of this portion of Cicy’s history: 

‘“‘That’s an odd idea.” so I must just say that the next fortnight was 

“Ts it? Not a bit! I hate your men that } fairy-land, for Preston Everett was more to her 
can do everything, and always get their own ; than any other man could ever be. 
way—don’t you?” 3 He was past thirty, now; he had lived enough 

“No,” said Cecilia, bravely. ’ to be heartily sick of follies and vices that are 

“You're a goose, then,” said aunt Jemima, } as old as the flood; he had come out toward the 
and lashed her ponies, but in her heart she was 3 light as any soul must, sooner or later, that gets 
delighted. She bad a plan, and she did not} healed of youthful diseases and weaknesses, and 
mean to spoil it by praising Preston Everett. grows and develops. 

By this time they were at the gates, and as Miss Jemima watched, and made no sign, and 
they drove up to the house two or three of the 3 kept other people too much occupied with their 
girls rushed out to greet Cicy. own private flirtations to notice the pair. Cicy 

“Here she is,” said aunt Jemima. ‘Now, } was not, heaven be praised, of the confiding or 
girls, bite each other all round, and then be off; } gushing order; so there were no sentimental 








I want Cicy to myself till dinner.” } outbursts between aunt and nicce. Indeed, Cicy 


‘Miss Jem (that was their pet name for her) } was in that blessed stage of her dream when 


always insists we girls bite when we pretend 
to kiss each other,” Lu Tracy explained. 

“You do,” said Jemima. ‘You've female 
instincts—don’t tell me! You’re kittens yet, but 
some day you'll be old cats—as bad as I am! 
Jane Tracy, that blue dress is very becoming to 
you! Upon my word, girls, it’s against my 
principles to say nice things, but six prettier 
creatures I never saw together.” 

“Cicy,” said one, ‘Miss Jem says, when she 
invites a young lady to her house, she may know 
she’s pretty.” 

‘‘Well, she may. I hate ugly giris; I don’t 
care if it is unchristian—I do! Now go about 
your business, all of you. Come, Cicy.” 

‘*What is our business, Miss Jem?” 

“To torment the men, I suppose. I never 














she did not think at all. You know what I 
mean—it is a long way off in your experience 
maybe, but you know! The sky was brighter 
than that of Italy; every wind came straight 


from Paradise; and the birds sang, as they did 


in Eden, the same song, and just as fresh as then. 
Oh! these lives of ours! This young love! 

At the end of the fortnight, Miss Jemima gave 
a grand gala in her grounds, and summoned 
all the neighbors far and near. She had to 
summon Dorothea and her husband; but she 
vowed that Dorothea should go home the next 
day, and so not be able to make mischief, which 
she always did if she had time. 

It was a glorious day—what the girls called 
one of Miss Jem’s own days; the arrangements 
were perfection. Everybody came, and Doro- 


knew you to have any other, for 411 you look so} thea came with her unfortunate mate, and a 


innocent.” 


very pretty piece of faded prettiness she looked 


She carried Cicy off to the bed-chamber next } still in her pink draperies. 


her own; had her trunks unpacked; showed her ; 


Jemima privately set her old friend, Dr. Long, 


several new dresses that uad been provided as? to watch her, and see that she did no mischief; 
a reward for coming; made her lie down lest} and Dorothea liked the witty old bachelor, be- 


her nose should be red; said a girl with a red 


nose was a creature to be hated; and went off 


to her own room, and was seen no more by any- 
body till she appeared at dinner. 


For Jemima had her odd half-hours, and Cicy } 


looked more than ever as Cecil Towers had 


cause she labored under the delusion that he 
had remained single for her sake, whereas le 
had always adored Jemima. 

And Preston Everett meant, before he went 
away that night, (for the last three days he had 
been staying at the Dangils’ place, owing to a 


done in his youth, in the days when Jemima } previous engagement,) to tell pretty Cicy that 


was young, too, and loved him, and nobody 
knew it. He had loved her—Jemima suspected 
that now; and she knew that Dorothea had told 
him stories, and so he married her; and he was 
a dawdling, dreaming, accomplished, useless 
man; and Jemima was a busy old maid, too 


healthy in mind and body to grieve; but she} 


was human. Sometimes she liked to look back 
and think what life might have been. 


he loved her. 

Matters went on velvet till he came to her, and 
wanted to be introduced to her sister—natural 
enough, considering she was Cicy’s mother. To 
give her a hint would be to make Doty guilty of 
some unheard-of folly—Jem could only trust to 
fate. She soon got him away; but oh! but oh! 
when sunset came, and all were dancing or Jook- 
ing on, Dorothea captured Preston Everett. 
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She hag first seen Cicy dancing with Fred } He showed that to his hosts; left adieus for 
Voorhies; she was certain Jemima had suc- ;the Beechfield party; and the next day, before 
ceeded in her plots, and she must pour out her } luncheon, over drove pretty Mrs. Dangil with 





soul to somebody. $ the news that Preston Everett was gone—called 
Everett had been praising Cicy, and she said } away by a telegram. 
at once, ’ When will he come back?” asked Jemima. 


“Ah! it’s a sad thing to be a mother! You 3 “Oh, dear! not at all; thinks he shall go to 
don’t know what I mean—you are not a mother.” } Europe early in the fall.” 
He had to confess that he was not. ; Cicy heard, and the room went round and 
“Of course not,” said she. ‘And when my ; round, and she sat and laughed, and talked, and 
dear, grand-uncle became one of the signers of } bore the horrible torture as proud women do 
the Declaration of Independence, I suppose he } bear such agonies; and Jemima looked down 
little thought of it.” the table to where Dorothea sat, talking about 
Everett was quite dazed—thought of what? {her delicate health to Dr. Long, the while she 
“I do not blame Jemima. I speak openly to } heaped fierce pickles, jelly, sweet cake, fresh 
you, Mr. Everett, because you are her friend— { berries and cream, with chicken-salad, nicély 
but it is a trial! Iam glad my grand-uncle has $ arranged in a layer between, in her stomach. 
gone, with those other immortal signers, to a} Jemima, who was carving a cold fowl, felt a 
better world.” } wicked, not to say fiendish desire, to immolate 
Everett said he hoped so—what he meant he her sister on the great fork, then and there. 
had not the slightest idea; but she evidently $ Three days after, Jemima broke up her party 
expected him te say something. with very little ceremony. Cicy had said she must 
“Fred Voorhies may be well enough,” said } go home; and Jemima, pretending to be blind, let 
she; “I may think him a conceited dunce, but } her go; but her very heart was Wrung by the 
Jemima would pronounce that prejudice. Well, } strange look that this new pang, this unwonted 
life is made up of blows and griefs—I expect } effort at concealment had brought into the face 
that; but, oh! when I see my child on that man’s } of the creature she loved with all the strength 
arm, I reproach myself for having yielded to } of her strong nature. But what could even Je- 
Jemima, and I shall say so—yes, I shall say so. }mima do? She could not write and tell this 
I sball not blame her; but if I were on my death- } man, who had offered her no confidence, that 
bed I should say, ‘Jemima, perhaps you meant her niece loved him. She had no proof, either, 
well, but your plot has broken my heart; don’t ; that Dorothea had done the mischief; he might 
let it distress you, but it has killed me.’” never have been in’earnest. She staid at home 
The ground went up and down for Preston ; for two weeks, and I am afraid nobody within 
Everett; the trees and the flowers whirled more } her reach had a very comfortable time of it. 
swiftly than the dancers; but he knew that he 3 At last she took the train and went over to the 
was asking, Towers’ place—what Doty had done she must 
*Do you allude to your daughter and Mr. } and would know. 
Voorhies?” Cicy was not at all well—her father was 
«Yes, yes,” said Dorothea. ‘Oh! you have } greatly concerned; her mother was one hour 
noticed—you have seen. Perhaps, without my { asserting that nothing ailed her, and the next 
knowledge, they have declared the engagement. } Jemima had murdered her child; and Cicy was 
Oh! Jemima, Jemima!” wringing her hands, and informing heaven 
At that instant up came Dr. Long, in accord- {that in the mood when any notice of her 
ance with his promise to keep watch. Everett {looks and ways was a diabolical torture be- 
got away, and drove himself mad at once. ‘ yond parallel. 
Had this innocent-looking girl been playing Jemima staid over night, and before her de- 
with him? Look at her, leaning on Voorhies’ ; parture it all came out. 
arm, her head down, and he talking earnestly, ; J don’t blame you,” said Doty, “you are my 
(Fred was telling his troubles in regard to ’ sister; but I ask you, Jemima, what means this? 
Laura.) What an ass he had been at his age! {I confide my child to your care; she goes from 
He got away with all speed. As he drove ' me blooming as a—as a rose, she comes back 
through the village, he stopped at the tele- ‘on a drooping lily.” 
graph-office and sent a message to town. In a ‘‘How could she go away a rose and come 




















few hours he received a telegram, which was ; back some other sort of flower?” demanded Je- 
signed by his lawyer, and said, $mima; ‘‘don’t jumble up your metaphors. Per- 
“Please come at once—business.” ‘ haps Ciecy has dyspepsia—do let her alone.” 
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Jemima! Jemima! 





“To me—that to me! 
have you no heart?” 

“I have something that keeps my blood in} 
circulation—never saw it,’’ said Jemima. 

«You and Fred Voorhies have done this he- 
tween you,” cried Doty; ‘I know your plots.” 

«‘What were they, Doty?” 

“To have my child marry him. Oh! if our 
grand-uncle——” 

“Oh, bother! our grand-uncle! Dorothea, 
you talk like a fool at all times, but you have 
lately developed into the most perfect specimen 
of an idiot I ever saw!” exclaimed Jemima. 

“T know—I’m not blind. No, no! I saw it, 
as I said to Mr. Everett.” 

‘*What did you say to him?” 

“That you had brought them together; that, 
for what I knew, they were engaged! I meant 
to expose you. I'll let all your friends know 
how deceitful you are.” 

“The Lord grant me patience!” groaned 
Jemima. ‘Why you never had the good luck 
to die of measles, or whooping-cough, or some- 
thing, as other children do, I can’t imagine.” 

She went straight out of the room, feeling 
that she was not safe to stay a moment longer, 
and out of the house. That night she wrote to 
Preston Everett, and sent the letter to his ad- 
dress in town—but what could she write? Only 
a gossiping, jolly letter. He was a brute to 
run off. Mrs. Dangil said he was going to 
Europe, and she, Jemima, was writing to beg 
him to do something for her in Paris. Then a 
lot more trash about all sorts of people, and 
finally, in a careless way, the news, as if he 
must know of the affair, that she had heard 
Laura and Fred Voorhies were again engaged. 
She did hope it was true, for they had always 
loved each other. Oh! these misunderstandings! 
caused by idiotic relations. Laura’s old aunt, 
who had made the mischief, should be killed. 

Jemima had done all she could when she had 
written and sent her letter. Of course, Preston 
Everett was not in town; of course, like a great 
donkey, he was wandering about the lakes, and 
the letter chased him from one place to another, 
and never found him till October. Cicy was at 
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home; she had been, for a short trip, to New- 
port with Jemima. Nobody would have dreamed 
there was anything the matter, for she was a 
proud, brave girl; but Jemima knew that the 
brightness had gone out of her young life. She 
remembered her own days of anguish, and the 
bitterness toward Dorothea, which she had tried 
to subdue then, rose up hot and passionate. 

But she could do nothing—only wait. 

And Cicy was at home, and the world was a 
dreary place, indeed, for a just sorrow is a 
horrible, horrible thing; but she bore it well, 
and she bore her mother’s fretfulness, which 
seemed also to increase, and kept herself from 
heing morose and ill-tempered, and her reward 
came. To some happy souls it does come, even 
in this world. God keep us outsiders from 
envying them! 

For as autumn approached, and Cicy was 
beginning to wonder if she could live through 
its mocking glories without going mad, Preston 
Everett appeared at the house, and heaven 
swung back, dazzling, out of the chaos of the 
past weeks. 

So it ended; and when Jemima held their dear 
hands between hers, and blessed them, she felt 
that existence had given her the keenest sensa- 
tion of enjoyment it had left, and was content. 

The best of it, and the most aggravating, was 
that Dorothea plumed herself on having made 
the match. How she reasoned nobody knew, 
and nobody cared; but Jemima was not near; 
Jemima had favored Fred Voorhies, and Everett 
had come directly to her, Dorothea, and asked 
for her treasure of a daughter, and she had 
yielded her up. 

And Cecil Towers and Jemima stood side by 
side, and saw them married, and turned and 
looked in each other’s faces, and smiled cheer- 
fully; and in this world neither will ever know 
the thought of the other; with each it was, that 
in heaven everything would be made clear, 
and the soul be able to speak out at last; and 
that reflection was the sweetest that could ever 
come to those brave hearts in this pilgrimage, 
as it is, alas! to many, many another heart, that 
bears the burden, and is still. 
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BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN. 





Our motto’s “Cold Water!” both now and forever! 
A bev’rage more pure can we offer to you 

Than that which dilutes in the sea and the river, 
Congeals in the iceberg, distills in the dew. 

We proffer no cup that wiil bring desolation 
To millions of homes through the anuals of time; 


We claim no device that will give to a nation 
Her measure of sorrow, her fullness of crime. 

We hold no inducements for seasons of pleasure 
Attended with evils no time may recall ; 

Our aims are fulfilled with a joy beyond measure, 
For Faith, Hope, and Charity, covereth all. 
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PART I. 

Once, down on the plantation of a friend of 
mine, in Alabama, a solemn old fellow, O’ Keefe 
by name, was going about with a witch-hazel 
twig in his hand, followed by an anxious crowd. 

«There is nothing there but clay,” I ventured, 
as he crossed a fence. 

‘A blind man can tell the quality of soil,” 
was the sententious reply. ‘But it needs a 
diviner to find the live water underneath.” 

How often, long after he was dead, I remem- 
bered O’Keefe’s boast! When our famous oil or 
gold schemes crumbled into ruin; when charit- 
able undertakings, fair on the outside, as with 
the beauty of holiness, proved rotten at the core 
with greed or selfishness, what practical use was 
there for his witch-hazel, that could have laid 
bare the living water, or the lack of it, under 
the soil! Or, in every-day life—for it is the 
surface-character of people about us that repels 
us, after all; the grasping, penurious habit 
that grew upon them, out of long-ago poverty; 
the vulgar self-assertion, or curiosity, which was 
given by education; the hereditary ill-temper; 
if one could lay the witch-hazel on the breast 
of the stranger whom we met to-day, or our 
friend, or our enemy, or the brother who slept 
in the same cradle with us, and is yet unknown! 

If we could know them as they would have 
been but for that hard fight common to ‘us all, 
but which left them scarred and hardened; if 
we could see the love that has been hidden, the 
kind thought that never found the light in word 
or act, for lack of courage; the pure motive be- 
neath the doubtful, unsuccessful deed! how 
tender we would grow, with that divining rod 
in our hands! Cheerful, too, and friendlier with 
all of God’s creatures; hopeful of the best of 
endings for this good old world. 

Oh! blessed O’Keefe! where have you wan- 
dered with your magic bough? Or on what 
ghostly shore grows its spiritual counterpart? 

But the divining rod is lost to us. Only some 
odd chance opens the soil now and then, and 
brings the living waters out té flush in the 
common day. 

It was the chance mention of Joseph Tyndall 
that brought this to my mind. The story is 
easily told. 

Joseph Tyndall was, in 1854, a Baptist 
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preacher, in charge of a little country church 
in Licking, Ohio. I do not know how he ranked 
in the Association. His mental calibre was low. 
I know he made constant use of the “‘ Five Hun- 
dred Skeleton Sermons,” so helpful to some of 
his more pretentious brethren; and I do not 
suppose, in the whole course of his life, he ever 
found in reading a single thought which, unex- 
pressed, had passed through his own brain. 
All of his ideas were second-hand. He was 
energetic and zealous enough in digging and 
sowing his two acres about the cottage, or in 
odd bits of carpentering or mason-work; build- 
ing for Mary, his wife, a Dutch-oven, and a 
cow-stable, as well as any mechanic.. But when 
it came to brain-work, he flagged. The ser- 
mons were as sleepy work to himself as to his 
congregation; the prayers, the brethren thought, 
lacked unction. Outside of his vocation he was 
a chirrupy, cheerful little fellow, with a natural 
appetite for corn-huskings, or harvest-homes, 
or any exercise to bring the people together. 

Some of his friends used to hint to him that 
he would have made a capital carpenter, and 
that he could at that business have cleared a 
pretty sum before now. But as a preacher 
Tyndall’s face clouded over-with this sort of 
talk, but he never made any answer. He clung 
to his work as fondly as though he had been a 
Boanerges in the pulpit, irksome as its actual 
duties were to him. 

But‘his health began to give way. It was a 
cough that troubled him; and there was a ten- 
dency to consumption in his family. This was 
in 54. The next spring he was sent by the 
Association as a traveling missionary or col- 
porteur to California. There was a universal 
laugh through the village at that. California 
miners were a species of wild beast, full of 
unknown terrors to these inland folk; and the 
idea of sending this mild little man into their 
den was a joke to the villagers that never lost 
its point. Mary Tyndall, too, was no better 
than a child, it was said, to be left at home to 
protect herself. The Association, to be sure, 
had promised that she should want for nothing. 
But she was a helpless little twaddle of a body, 
the women said, not fit to control her chickens, 
much less her house, and that overgrown fellow, 
Tom, for a year, and alone. : 
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What Tyndall thought on the matter, no one 
heard. He was silent on that as on every other 
subject of opinions; perhaps, because he had 
none. Besides, he had no choice—they could 
notstarve. He nailed, and sawed, and ploughed 
from morning until night, preparing the house, 


and putting in the spring wheat, making ready } 


for his absence, not whistling, as usual, but 
eheerfuller and heartier than ever when any- 
body chaneed to accost him. 

Now all this I know by heresay only. It was 
late in November when he left Bellsville; too 
late, perhaps, but hoping to make the overland 
route before the heavy snows began. The whole 
village was dowa at Sebright’s tavern to see him 
off; and when he was fairly gone, began to be 
sensible of a great vacancy amongst them; of 
the loss of a common thing. maybe, but one of 
daily use. Mr. Potter, the f. mous divine from 
Cleveland, preached for them next Sunday. 
There was some vim and weight in that dis- 
course, they said; yet it left them with an un- 
pleasant rancor in their minds, very different 
from Tyndall’s mild and drowsy prosing; it was 
milk compared to strong meat. But they never 
asked Mr. Potter there again. 

Meanwhile, Tyndall was being whirled away 
to the West, wondering how soon he would reach 
St. Louis, where Mary’s first letter would find 
him. He wore his old black clothes, having 
secretly sold the new suit presented to him by 
the deacons a few days ago, and left the money 
in the bureau-drawer for Mary. She would be 
tightly pinched, he was afraid, for the portion 
assigned her had been by no means liberal. 
But it was not Tyndall’s habit to brood over 
possible troubles. He went on his way with a 
light heart. He was going to find his old health 
again; and, who knows? perhaps an odd nugget 
of gold might lie in his way, some day. The 
very dust was precious, they said. Would there 
be any harm in picking it up? 

It was in Missouri that I met Joseph Tyndall, 
on a line of road leading directly into Kansas. 
He was taking the shortest route to Santa Fe, 
not caring, or, perhaps, not knowing how to avoid 
the troublesome districts of that then perpetually 

: bleeding State. 
The day was dull and gray, the windows of 
- the cars thick with the dust of months. Read- 
ing was impossible—we were two hours behind 
time, hungry, and with every prospect of a heavy 
snow-fall; reasons enough, I thought, for the ill- 
‘temper of any rational being. I noticed the 
. Tittle fair-haired man on the seat in front of 


" ,me, angrily; he munched the pea-nuts which 


he had provided for his sole lunch, with such 








impurturbable good-humor; more than good- 
humor, real gusto and zest. Could anybody but 
an idiot or a ghild find such enjoyment in a 
ground-nut? 

‘“‘For California, eh?” I growled, overhearing 
his conversation with his neighbor. Now I was 
for California. 

“Yes, sir; overland route,” he chirped, cheer- 
fully. ‘You, too, sir?” scanning me from head 
to foot with his quick, boyish eyes. ‘‘Ha! that’s 
pleasant!” nodding approval of me to himself. 
“Have some nuts, sir? Good for dyspeptics— 
nothing better.” 

How the deuce did he know I was a dyspeptic? 
But I took a handful of the musty things. There 
was something so hearty and unsophisticated in 
the little man, one could not be surly with him. 

As he alone of all the passengers was to be my 
companion on so long a journey, I naturally 
watched him with interest. But he was asmall 
cup, and shallow, that I soon determined. Be- 
fore noon he had made friends with half the 
people in the cars. Now he was putting down 
the window for the wheezing old man in front 
of me, and now dandling the screaming baby for 
the little woman at the back. I fell asleep while 
he was gossiping with the conductor on the plat- 
form, and when I woke he was back in the bag- 
gage-car, hail-fellow-well-met with black Jake. 
The man had no ideas, I said to myself, beyond 
the trifling events of the present. When the 
passengers talked of politics, he lapsed into an 
uninterested silence. 

It was about four in the afternoon when | 
woke. The lamps were lighted; the heavily- 
falling snow made it dark and chilly, the train 
moved slowly. 

“It’s the snow drifted into the cut,” said half 
a dozen voices, in answer to my question. ‘The 
engine is the old George Gaines, worn out long 
ago; and we are two hours behind time.” 

“Patience, gentlemen, patience!” said Tyn- 
dall, cheerfully coming in. ‘There’s a clear 
stretch beyond this cut, and we’ll pull through. 
No fear. Huzza; there we go!” as with a jerk 
we made a bound forward. 

“You always bring good news,” one of the 
women said to him. 

So he did. Through all that dreary evening 
or night, whenever there was a crumb of com- 
fort for the women or children, the little preacher 
was alert, hurrying in with it, while most of the 
other men moved about with ponderous steps 
and anxious faces, shaking their heads omin- 
ously when questioned. There was no need to 
make the matter worse than it was; we were 
‘‘snowed-up.” The miserable little engine 
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puffed sturdily along until she reached the } 


Grange-cut, and there she ran into a week-old 
hill of snow, frozen and wet, and miles deep for 
aught we could tell. It was ten o'clock; we 


were twenty miles from any settlement; our } 


wood had given out, and we had not broken our 
fast since morning. When we came to our final 
halt, the men scrambled out to consult as to 
what was to be done; the women were quiet 
and patient; for when real trouble comes, even 
the silliest of women are quiet and patient. 

Outside, the low moon dimly lighted up the 
great white plains, through which our track 
lay; behind us, like a black lane, stretched the 
road, rapidly being covered by the fine, powdery 
sleet that cut our faces and stifled our breath. 

“We can go back,” said Tyndall, jerking out 
the words hopefully. 

‘‘Not with that worn out engine,” said the 
conductor; and he brushed the snow off his 
shaggy coat deliberately. ‘I told Sweitzer 
*twan’t no use holding on no longer to the 
George Gaines. She ain’t fit to sell for old 
iron. But he’s a pig-headed fool! ’Tain’t the 
first scrape he’s got me in, eyther.” 

‘What's to be done, then?” 

‘“Darned if I know,” turning off to the engine. 
“Say, you Jim Dodd! put out that fire. What 
are you wasten that handful of coal for, when 
them wimmen and children ’ll be froze before 
mornin’ ?” 

Finding that little aid was to be gained from 
the conductor, we planned hastily the only 
chances for our safety. Half of the men set 
out to look for wood; the other half were to 
attempt to make their way to Lambertville for 
engines, or a force sufficient to dig us out. The 
conducior, Tyndall, and I, remained in charge of 
the train. 

Dyspepsia and rheumatism had left me fit for 
little but to take care of women and children; 
hardly fit for that, I thought, as I mechanically 


followed Tyndall, gathering them all into one’ 


car, which we tried to make comfortable, heap- 
ing the snow outside of the windows to keep out 
the piercing wind, and breaking up the seats into 
flre-wood. Tyndall was like a woman in his 
kindness. He gathered the few remnants of 
lunch together and divided them equally among 
the children. 

“The little folks come first with you women,” 
he said, nodding and laughing to them. “ Haven't 
Ta wife and boy at home? I know all about it. 
Starve, madam? Tut! tut! Not before this and 
breakiust-time, surely. We'll go steaming into 
Lambertville just in time for our hot coffee and 
cakes.” 


But out on the platform, where we men stood 
» muffied and watching, he was silent and grave; 
for the chances of help were desperate, as we all 
three knew. 

The moon set in about an hour; the reflec- 
?tions of the snow gave us our only glimpses 

through the wide stretch of darkness. I am not 

apt to be hopeful on such occasions. I repeated 
} several times that the men never could cut their 

way to Lambertville, and prophesied heavier 
; snow before morning from the bearing of the 
$ winds. Tyndall was as ignorant of winds, or 
;the cumuli, as he was of any book knowledge. 
But he thought the men would make their way, 
because they had left their wives and children 
in the car. ‘They'll be here before we look 
for them,” he said. ‘A large engine could still 
make its way on the track we came over, eh, 
conductor?” 

“The Fanny might do it. If Sweitzer has 
wit enough to send her; but he hasn’t,” gruffly 
bolstering up the car-door with his shoulder. 

A moment after Tyndall turned sharply. 
“There is no danger of any other train coming 
down on us? We passed a switch road a few 
miles back, which they told me branched off to 
Dunstown. There's no danger of——” 

“Of course, there’s no danger,” said the con- 
ductor, doggedly. ‘The down express from 
Dunstown was due here an hour ago. But 
they’d not run it such a night as this—they’re 
not such cursed idiots.” But he shaded his 
eyes from the sleet, looking uneasily up the 
road, even as he spoke. 

‘““It would have been better not to have taken 
that for granted. . If we had sent word back to 
the next station?” I ventured, after a pause. 

Tyndall had disappeared. 

“TI reckon it would have been better,” said 
the man, after a pause; “but I forgot that down 
express. They can’t be such infernal fools! It's 
too late todo anything now. What have you got 
there?” roughly, as Tyndall reappeared, carry- 
ing a load of wood. ‘Don't you know the fuel 
’ll give out if we ain’t relieved before morning?” 

«T will run no risks from your down express,” 
said the little man, piling his wood quickly on 
the track. ‘I'll warn them off.” He looked up 
as he spoke into the gray darkness over to the 
Suddenly he dropped the billet he held. 
I cried, 
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east. 
I too had seen what he had seen. 
“Oh, God! it’s too late!” 
Through the wet, heavy shadows, a dull red 
spark shone, coming nearer and nearer, and a 
low, thunderous sound sheek the ground. 
“They've sent it, after ali,” said the con- 
ductor, with a queer shrill quaver in his voice. 
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He made no effort to save himself, but turned, 
and, opening the car-door, called cut in a tone 
that fell oddly into its accustomed nasal twang, 
“Down train from Dunstown! In two minutes 
it will be on us. Clear the car!” 

The next moment was like the horrible, mo- 
tionless crisis of a nightmare. Behind me the 
women and children were crowding out of the 
narrow door of the car, falling on each other, 
some of them torn and bleeding with trying to 
force a passage through the narrow windows. I 
heard no screams, but I remember one or two 
hoarse sobs from the tangled mass within, that 
sounded more as though they came from animals 
than human beings. Often since then, at night, 
some of these women’s faces rise before me— 
women who were crowded to the back of the 
ear, and had to stand helpless, watching the 
engine of the other train sweeping down on 
them like an inflexible death. One poor crea- 
ture I especially remember, who had a baby at } 
her breast, and two other children clinging to} 
her knees. They were jammed into the farthest } 
corner. She made a convulsive movement to 
gather them all up into her arms, and then shut 
her eyes and stood still and waited. ° 

Twice in that moment Tyndall’s heap of wood 
was kindled. He was kneeling on the track, 
leaning over it; but the wind blew it out before 
it rose into a blaze. The red spark in the dis- 
tance had grown into a fiery eye, enlarging and 
nearing steadily ; the low, uncertain rumble had 
changed into monotonous thundering strokes. 

1 was helping Bolton, the conductor, hardly 
conscious of what I did. He was quite cool, } 
swinging the women and children from the plat- 
form down the snow-bank. Habit has a 

> 





derful hardening power. This coarse fellow 


faced his danger, and played the man without 
It 


a change in his commonplace countenance. 
was far more moved half an hour before with 
wrath at Sweitzer. But I was half insane be- 
tween the impulse to jump and save myself, and 
the fear of cowardice. I could not leave this car 
full of helpless wretches to be crushed before 
my eyes. And yet-—— 

All this in two breathless moments. 

Tyndall stood up. ‘The wood is wet,’ he 
said, despairing, taking one flaming brand out} 
of the blackened heap. 

There were now but half a dozen women in 
the car; but the train was almost upon us. Bol- 
ton leaped off the track, and then, leaning back, 
dragged them one by one from the platform. 

“We'll get them affoff,” he said, witha glance } 
back at the advancing engine. ‘No need for } 
your fire, man.” 


) 


I pulled down the poor shivering creature, the 
last of them all, and her children, and sprung 
into the snow. ‘All safe, thank God! Come 
off the track,” I shouted. Was the man mad? 
The shriek of the whistle drowned my voice. 

“The other—the other train!” 

I steod dumb with this new horror. I had not 
thought of the other train; nor had Bolton. The 
shadow of the cut would have hid our cars from 
them, even had the night been clear enough for 
them to seem them. As it was, they rushed 
headlong to destruction. 

By some strange chance the billet of wood, 
which Tyndall held, still burned—a mere flicker 
of light, but it was the only chance of escape 
for the cars bearing down on us loaded with 
human lives. 

He ran on to meet the train. 

I do not know what agonized shrieks and 
cries went up from us, ourselves barely rescued 
from death. They were all lost in the throb 
of the near engine, and the shrill, deafening 
whistle.’ Tyndall ran toward it, waving his 
brand. I could see his face by its light. No 
man ever went to a voluntary death with such 
physical fear, apparently. I remember won- 
dering, even in that awful moment, where did 
the man’s strength come from? It was not in 
himself. But the engineer, blind or asleep, saw 
nothing. The square, black, clashing mass came 
on; the throbs steady and loud; behind it, the 
long, wavering line of lighted cars flashing 
through the darkness. 

There was a change in the sound. The engine 
was now upon tho tressel-work bridge that 
crossed the river near us. Tyndall was by this 
time at our end of the same bridge. He paused 
an instant before stepping on it, for there was 
no foothold but the beams between the rails, or 
else the rails themselves, and either were cer- 
tain death. Below, the black river surged and 
roared in the gloom. 

**Back, back,” cried Bolton. 

“It’s our only chance,” I answered, hardly 
knowing what I said. 

‘‘Who cares?” he answered, wildly. ‘Come 
back, I say. Come back,” he shouted, hoarsely. 

Tyndall glanced in our direction, shook his 
head, and went on, waving the torch in warning. 

The bridge, the train, everything reeled be- 
fore me. I closed my eyes. But through it all 
I heard, as in a dream, the cry, 

‘‘Down brakes!” 

There was a gurgle and shriek of steam, fol- 
lowed by a heavy, grating sound, as the mass 
rolled slowly*over the bridge, and close up to 
us, and stopped there. 
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They were saved. But the bridge was empty. I clapped him on the shoulder. “I saw you 
I had no mind to join in the noise and tumult } eating a mess of ground-nuts with just such re- 
of questions and congratulations that followed. } lish once,” I said. 
The cars were large, and warm,. and well- There was a sort of sob in my voice, con- 
lighted; the passengers, wakened out of their} temptuous as I meant to make it; so I stopped 
sleep, and eager about the half-understood } short. 
danger they had escaped. It did not seem to Tyndall got up, for it was really he, took me 
me so joyful a thing that all these comfortable, ; by the coat-collar with both hands, looking me 
well-to-do-people should be alive and well, re-} in the face. Then we shook hands. But neither 
membering the poor little parson, with his thin ; spoke of anything beyond the dinner. I think, 
coat buttoned about him, and his scared face, } however, we understood each other thoroughly, 
waving his brand frantically to the last. } as though we had been friends for years. 





We made search for him, but to no purpose. 
The river was deep, and the current flowed just 
under the bridge. I looked down, for a mo- 
ment or two, at the black surface clogged with 
masses of snow and mud; then turned away. 

I wished some one could have said a prayer 
for him. It was a miserable thing to die with- 
fout a friend’s face to look on, to go down and 
rot in that cold river. 

We crowded the women and children into the 
express train, Bolton and I going in last. Most 
of the passengers had some kind of lunch with 
them, and they made haste to bring it out, and 
welcomed us to it all. It would have warmed 
the heart of any man to see the cordial, eager 
faces, and to hear the friendly greetings be- 
tween people who were strangers but a few 
minutes ago. In a little while we were soon 
steaming back to Lambertville. 

But, as we crossed the river, I went out to the 
platform of the last car, and looked down again 
to the curdling, black current mottled with ice. 

Turning, I saw Bolton beside me. 

“Yes, the little chap’s gone,” he said, gravely, 
pulling his cap farther on his bullet-head; ‘an 
that was a clean stroke of work he did at the 
last.”” 


Tame £5 
AxovuTt a year afterward, I was standing at 


the door of an eating-house in San Francisco, } the o 


sunning myself until my steak was ready, when 
a man touched me on the shoulder to give way. 
“Good weather, sir,” he said, pleasantly, as he 
passed me, and went in. 

I nodded, wondering why little men always 


affected such ridiculously high beavers, when } 


something in the jerking gait of the man startled 
me; the voice, too, was strangely familiar. 

I followed him quickly; he was already seated 
before a stew of cold, tough beef and a bit of 
bread. I stood a moment staring at him. What, 
preparation for enjoyment he made for the meal! 
What zest was in his lean little face, as he deli- 


> 


5 


cately sprinkled the salt, and chopped his onion, } gait of a land-turtle. 


Afterward, I said, «‘How did you escape?” 
“Tt was simple enough,” he answered, curtly. 
> “T fell through the beams, not into the river, 
but into a deep drift of snow on the edge, and 
was stunned and senseless, for some hours, I 
think. When I came to, I crept out, and up 
;into the vacant cars. Some of the men, who 
had gone for fire-wood, returned, and we made 
ourselves as comfortable as we could till morn- 
ing. When I arrived at Lambertville you were 
gone.” 

Iie was intentionally brief, and I asked no 
farther questions. I liked him the better for 
his unwillingness to chatter of the time when 
he had looked death so closely in the face, that 
his own had lost forever something of its native 
cheer and sparkle. 

Ilowever, I found Tyndall a thoroughly good 
fellow, manly at the core, and careful as a 
woman in his outer bearing. We had a capital 
dinner that day, and rose from it as good friends 
as men so opposite in tastes and temperaments 
could be. 

During the three years following, I met Tyn- 
dall often in Sacramento, and the mining towns 
up in the diggings, or camping in the Mariposa 
range; always in the same shabby, blotted 
clothes, and high hat, carpet-bag in hand; 
always cheerful, childishly interested in the 





faae 2 business around him, whether it was 


pening of a new lode, or his own scanty 
dinner. He distributed his books with unweary- 
ing patience and industry. I have seen him go, 
with his bundle of tracts and Testaments, into 
the vilest hells of San Francisco, as quietly as 
though it were a group of gentle women whom 
he expected to face. Yet he was, apparently, 
quite aware of the poverty and poor quality of 
his brain. If he ever chanced to express an 
opinion, at the slightest opposition he would 
draw it back humbly, and apologize for it. 

The one strong fibre in him was his sense of 
right. ‘He plodded on the narrow way which 
had been marked for him with the slow, steady 
Whether a mole-hill or 
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a mountain rose before him—no matter; he 
crossed it without fear or enthusiasm, slow and 
steady. 

I was always glad to meet Tyndall. Aside 
from the natural liking I had for him, he was a 
curious study to me. Was there, then, I said, 
in every-day life, for even such poor types of 
men as this, a supernatural source of strength? 
I could not touch a point where I was not a 
stronger, weightier citizen than he, according 
to the world’s valuation. I could see right and 
wrong where he was purblind. But where he 
did see it, death itself had no terrors for him. 
Suppose, I asked myself, there was, as he be- 
lieved, a constant life-giving power outside of 
the world about us, or our own character. What 
then? 

Many a time, when Tyndall thought I slept 
by the fire in our hut, I was puzzling over these 
things—for we camped together at different odd 
times. The first year of his stay at California, 
while his work detained him in the sea-ports, 
he was quite contented. Every steamer brought 
him a letter from home; and as I met him often, 
and he liked to chatter of what so filled his 
thoughts, I soon had as clear a picture of Mary 


in the little sitting-room, or Tom bluffing his 
way among the other boys, as the poor man had ; mination would be, and was not surprised, there- 


himself. 

His health was no better, however. The 
Association offered to raise the salary. “I'll 
stay another year,” he said to me, the nerves 
about his chin twitching. ‘‘There is no work 
at home which offers itself.” 

The other year dragged heavily. He was 
then up in the mountain country among the 
ranches. Letters from home reached him at 
long intervals. Toward the close of the year 
I encountered him in Yuba. I fancied he looked 
shabbier than ever. 

“Hollo, Tyndall!” I cried, ‘it is about the 
time that you were going back to the States, 
eh?” 

He laughed, but nervously. It pained me to 
see how the careless light-heartedness had worn 
out of his eyes, and they had gathered the hag- 
gard, anxious look, so common among the gold- 
diggers. 

“I don’t see how I can get back,” he said, 
catching me by the sleeve, and dropping his 
carpet-bag at his fect. ‘Just listen a bit, and 
advise me. I have sent home my salary quar- 
terly, except what I need for clothes and food, 
which is not much, as you know. Besides, I 
made an odd nuggit or so helping the men up 
in Snelling’s ranch. But Mary has never re- 
ceived a dollar of it; she has had hard pulling 


to get through,” taking a well-worn letter from 
his pocket, and looking at it uncertainly. 

‘How did you send the money?” 

“Through our agent, Steffin’s, at Sacramento. 
Oh! he’s all right,” he said, quickly, noticing 
my look. ‘But the mails—— Well, there’s no 
use in lamenting over it,” thrusting the letter 
in his breast. ‘But I can’t go home—I have 
not the means to take me there; and I can’t go 
back penniless to Mary and Tom. No, I'll 
try another year. How’s your rheumatism?” 

‘‘ Tyndall, look here,” I said, for I saw, under 
all his composure, the wrench at heart his de- 
cision had cost him. “I have a plan. Drop 
your colporteuring, and come up with me to 
Placerville. You know what my lode there has 
yielded. Try your hand at digging for two or 
three months. My word for it you'll go home 
with a snug sum at pocket before fall. You owe: 
something to your wife and boy, Tyndall.” 

‘Yes, I know.” 

«Will you come, then?” 

He pulled at his sandy beard, looking absently 
at the carpet-bag and at me, and then picked it 
up and turned away abruptly, saying, “I'll 
think of it, and let you know to-morrow.” 

I knew, if he thought of it, what his deter- 





fore, when he came to me. 

“Tl try it another year. I never had such 
an offer as yours, and I’ll not again, perhaps. 
But I don’t feelas if I could give up my work. 
It is like putting your hand to the plough and 
turning back, you see,” with a feeble smile. 

The next morning we left Yuba in opposite 
directions. A month or two afterward I saw 
his name among the killed in a steamboat ex- 
plosion. But one had learned in California, at 
that time, to place so little reliance on news- 
paper reports, that I was not surprised to meet 
him a few days subsequently. 

For nearly a year Tyndall dropped out of my 
sight and knowledge. In August, ’57, I deter- 
mined to go in to the States, and took passage 
3 accordingly on a New York steamer. Coming 
out of the ticket-office, I ran against a little man 

who was standing on the lower steps, undeter- 
mined, apparently, whether to enter or pass on. 

“Tyndall!” 

The carpet-bag was gone. His hands were 
folded behind him, his head down; a more inert, 
hopeless despondency I never saw expressed 
through a man’s body. 

‘‘What’s amiss, man?” I said, gravely, taking 
him by the elbow. He brightened a littie at 

seeing me, and walked more firmly as we went 


$ 
; down the street. 
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“I’m going home. 
ticket.” 

«‘And the colporteurship ?”" 

‘«¢ The Association have withdrawn my appoint- 
ment. Want of funds, I suppose.” 

“Your health good, Tyndall?” 

“Yes,” heartily. “I am anew man. I feel 
as young and tough as a hickory sapling.” 

‘‘What ails you, then? You are going home 
to Mary and Tom.” 

He did not answer me for a moment. 

“It is a year since I heard from home,” he 
said, at last. **I have remitted through Steffins 
regularly, but not a word has reached me. 
Mary was alive she would have written.” 

“Tut! tut! Ill news travels fast. Have a 
little faith. You know what the mails are.” 

My tone seemed to strengthen him. He said, 

“TI try to think as you do; but the uncer- 
tainty—it’s hard on a dull fellow like me.” 

I walked silently down the street beside him. 
A sudden thought struck me. 

‘‘There is a friend of mine at my hotel, Tyn- 
dali, who has been traveling as an agent through 
Ohio and Indiana; a gossiping fellow, who is 
apt to pick up and remember personal matters. 
Let us goto him. There is a chance that he 
can tell us something.” 

He wasaliveinamoment. ‘Chance? There’s 
acertainty. He could not visit Bellsville without 
hearing of Mary. Come at once.” 

He almost dragged me through the street. 
But when we reached the hotel, his courage gave 
way. I pointed out the agent in the bar-room. 
‘Leave me here on this bench, outside of the 
window; I can hear. Id rather be alone, if the 
news is bad,” he said. 

“The news will not be bad.” 

But I went to Johns and began my questions 
with asinking heart. Johns dropped his paper, 
and answered promptly. 

‘Bellsville? Of course; I remember it per- 
fectly ; a neat, thriving little place. ‘All Yankees 
and Hicksite Quakers in that region. Tyndall? 
Tyndall? A widow, you say, with a boy? Cer- 
tainly, I ought to know that name. Why, surely, 


eer 


I was going in for my 


her husband was a missionary, or something of 


that nature—died a year or soago. The widow 
was a pretty; tidy little body. She wus married 
again, by-the-way, to a deacon—Sam Bell.” 

It was some time before I went out. When I 
did, the bench was empty, and I saw a miserable 
little figure creeping down the road. 


If 


: following week. Yet I have no faith in sym- 
pathy when the blow strikes home. The kindest 
treatment my own feeling suggested to Tyndall, 
was to leave him alone with his trouble. 

On the deck of the steamer, to my surprise, I 
found him, however. He was very quiet, looked 
aged and dull. 

> «You are going home?’ I said, after sitting 

} beside him in silence for awhile. 

$ Yes.” 

} «Js that best?” 

} «I think it is right,” in a tired voice. ‘She 

:nor I can never be happy again. But Mary 

} ought to know the truth.” 

} «I do not think so, Tyndall. Can you not 

> live without seeing her or the boy?” 

“It is not that. I would rather die than look 
at them again. Don’t argue with me; it is hard 
enough to do what is right.” 

From that time until we landed at New York 
his errand was never named between us. The 
man was dull, and pale, and listless; but he made 
no complaint. I never tried to argue with him. 
When we had reached the hotel, he drew me 
aside. 

‘‘When do you go back?” 
$ In about a month.” 

“T'll go with you, if I am not in your way. I 

: cannot live near home again; and I’ve grown 

3 used to California.” 

“Will you bring your boy, Tyndall?” 

| “No. I thought of that. His mother will need 

; him the most. A man can live alone better than 
a@ woman.” 

“And you do not mean to—to You will 
not take your wife back?” I blurted out. 

His small face flamed scarlet. He shook his 
head quietly, turning away. 

‘‘Where shall I meet you?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

I hesitated. ‘If you’ll allow me, I’ll go with 
you home,” I said. ‘You need a friend.” 

He caught my hand and held it tight. He 

’ knew that it was a sacrifice of time and con- 
venience to me; and I never liked the man so 

’ much as when he accepted it without a word. 


We started for Ohio the next night. 


rf 
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It was toward the close of a bleak, raw autumn 


; 
$ 
} day, that the old-fashioned stage-coach lum- 


> bered into the stTaggling village of Bellsville. 
; Chilly as it was, I had made the last two days 


; of the journey seated by the driver. I could 


: not face the pale, silent figure inside. 
When we stopped at the tavern, with its broad, 


I suppose it was a morbid dread of the} 
sight of pain which made me avoid the places } white-washed porches, and groups of loungers 
where I would probably meet Tyndall, for the} about the horse-trough, I hurried down to help 
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him out. I knew how, for three years, the silly 
soul had planned this home-coming, and im- 
agined the greeting of each old neighbor. 

Now, however, he stepped down>on the 
boarded walk with a vacant stare about him. 
He had forgotten that it was home—forgotten 
everything but his errand. 

I perceived that there was a startled silence 
among the men, and then hurried whispers. 

‘*Will you come in and warm yourself?” 

“No. Let us go at once. I want it over.” 

“Can you find the way?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come, then.” I took him by the arm and 
hurried him on. He was going to his old home, 
quite forgetful of the possibility that his wife, 
after her new marriage, might have left it. 

Outside of the gate of the neat little garden, 
which lay around his house, we met a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, with grizzly hair shad- 
ing a genial, hearty-looking face. Tyndall stop- 
ped, trembling. ‘It is Sam Bell!” he muttered. 

‘How? What? God bless my soul, Joe Tyn- 
dall!” holding out both hands, his face hot with 
delight. «‘Why, don’t you know me, man? Sam 
Bell? We’re kinsfolk now. I've married your 
brother Tom’s widow, you know. But, hey? 
Why, we heard you——” 

Tyndall staggered back, holding by my arm. 

**Mary?” he gasped. 

“‘She’s in there—she and young Tom. She’s 
had hard lines, for awhile, between worrying 
for you, and earning bread and butter; but 
she’s hearty as ever.” 

I opened the gate. My heart was beating like 
& woman’s, 

“Go in, Tyndall,” I said. 
me. I'll stay with Mr. Bell.” 

They needed me so little, that I had time to 
walk up and down with Mr. Bell until we were 
footsore; and after that to go over to his house 
and ‘‘eat a bite of venison,” and to become fast 
cronies with him, before Tyndall remembered 
that I was alive. Then he came rushing in, all 
shame and confusion; but I forgave him when I 
saw his beaming face. A blushing, awkward, 
manly boy followed him. 


‘You don’t need 


3 “This is Tom? This great lout! Head and 
shoulders taller than his father—just think of 
it! Come over at once, Mary is so impatient to 
see you. She's as fat and rosy—as a rose, sir. 
She never would believe I was dead—never! In 
spite of the papers. There’s a woman for you.” 

All this as he dragged me over. But before 
we could reach the gate it was besieged by the 
neighbors. The news was out, and Tyndall was 
in danger of being pulled to pieces among them. 
Before I could find my way into the house, I 
heard that his old pulpit was vacant and ready 
for them; that Tom was “making a pretty sum” 
as market-gardener; and that Mary had saved 
enough to buy the house in which they lived. 

«‘There’s a deal of outcome in his wife,” said 
Bell, sententiously, as we took our leave. 





I went back to California alone. In San 
Francisco, one day, I met Bolton, the conductor, 
and told him what I’ve told you. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” he said, in his stolid 
way. ‘You see there was a subscription taken- 
up on that train for the widow of the man as 
saved it; and it was put in my handsto try and 
discover her, or himself, for I heerd he had got 
out of the river and gone on to Dunstown. 
Sweitzer, he advised them totrust me. ‘I know 
Bolton,’ he said. I took it kind of Sweitzer; 
but I never could find the man, not knowing his 
name; so I puts the money in railroad stocks, 
and it’s nigh trebled in value. Give me your 
man’s address: I'll forward it per express.” 

I am averse to the invariable habit of story- 
writers of rewarding virtue with fat dividends. 
But in real life it does sometimes happen that 
plenty and comfort fall to the lot of those who 
use it best; and I am sure you will be glad that 
the Tyndalls were among that happy few. 

I often think how I misjudged Tyndall him- 
self.at first. That is why, when I began my 
story, I recalled O’Keefe and his divining rod, 
and wished ‘that we could lay the witch-hazel 
; on the breast of strangers, so as to know them 
as they are, in their best and noblest moods. 
> I repeat, how tender we would grow with that 
} divining rod in our hands. 














TIE AUTUMN VIOLET. 


BY ZELIA GERTRUDE GREY. 


Har hidden in dead forest-leaves, 
With heavy Autumn dew-drops wet; 
To-day, I found a dainty thing— 
A little purple violet. 
Kissing its leaves, so soft and fair, 
I took the lonely little flower 


Away from its cold Autumn bed, 
$ And watched its beauty hour by hour. 
; How many little homeless ones, 
$ Whose tender cheeks with tears are wet, 
; Would bloom in graceful beauty, if 
a Transplanted like my violet. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 


CHAPTER I. The man paused, and a faint color stained the 

A BEAUTIFUL woman—if a coarse nature ever } pure whiteness of his forehead. The countess 
can give beauty to faultless features—sat in one } seated herself. A glow of angry impatience had 
of those charming little saloons which made the } succeeded to her sudden panic, and she scized 
Grand Trianon the gayest and most popular} upon his hesitation as a wild animal snatches at 
palace in France. She was not alone—such 3 food. 
women usually avoid solitude; but the person “Well, were it otherwise, what then?” 
who stood before her that day was so unlike} ‘Then it would be a consideration for any 
any of the venal courtiers that usually sur-} wise man, whether, in continuing the king’s life 
rounded her, that his presence there, in itself, ; beyond that period ordained of God, wrong 
was remarkable. He was a tall, spare man, might not be done to the people of France.” 
perhaps thirty or thirty-five years of age. His ‘‘Wrong done to the people of France!” cried 
hair was flaxen, thin, and of that exceeding } the woman, grasping the arm of her gilded chair 
fineness, which is seldom found except upon the } with angry vehemence; ‘‘the people of France! 
head of an infant. His eyes were of a keen, } What are they but hounds, born to do the bid- 
variable gray, sometimes pale in their color, } ding of the king?” 
sometimes almost black. The face was one of} ‘‘Forgive me, Madame la Countess; but it is 
remarkable refinement; the complexion pure, } said a 
changeable, delicate, and fair as that ofa child.} ‘‘Well, what is said? Some miserable ab- 
The least emotion brought a faint color over the ; surdity, no doubt; another scandal of the people 
forehead, which was threaded about the temples } you talk of. Do not hesitate and stammer as if 
with a net-work of azure veins. you were afraid—lI will help you out. It is said 

Never was a contrast between two persons} that not long since I, myself, was one of the 
more perfect than that which existed between } people—among the lowest, too. Is that it?” 
this man and the woman, in whose presence he} The man bowed very gravely, and looked 
was not allowed to sit. His air, his gestures, } upon that beautiful face, which had long since 
the very bend of his person, was a protest of re- } forgotten to blush, with a sentiment of profound 
finement against coarseness—for this woman was ; pity. 
questioning him imperiously. She wanted a The woman laughed; then, stopping suddenly, 
favor, yet had not the grace to ask it gently. clenched her hand on the arm of her chair. 

“They tell me that you have this power—then «You presume to pity me! I might have for- 
why hesitate? When a subject has the ability } given the rest; but this you shall have good 
to serve his king, it is treason to waver.” cause to remember.” 

“But, madam, I may not have the power.; The man bowed, and made a movement toward 
Our Saviour himself carried healing to the} the door. His face was perfectly calm, his step 
poor—never to kings; besides, it is given to} even. She evidently had not terrified him by 
man once to die. That is a law which human} her violence. 
art cannot reach, and divine power has limited. This wonderful composure astonished the 
The King of France is an old man, and, like the } woman, who had become_so used to adulation 
most humble of us, his days are numbered.” and assumed homage, that an assertion of self- 

The‘weman started up in sudden terror. respect took her by surprise. 

“Is this prophecy, or is it rank treason?” she} “I have not yet dismissed you, monsieur,” 
said. she said, with an effort at self-control. 

‘Madame, it is the simple truth. No art that ; The man turned again, and waited while the 
I ever heard of can make an old man young; ; countess took a golden tablet from her bosom, 
the waters of eternal youth are fabulous. ‘Great } and read a memorandum from its ivory leaves. 
power lies in human knowledge, but not such “This power of healing is not the most mar- 
as you would evoke. Were it otherwise a6 ; velous of your gifts, this memorandum tells me.” 
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“It is the one I am most grateful for,’ an- 
swered the man. 

“But that of divination! Tell me if it is true 
that in Vienna the Empress Marie Thefesa sent 
for you to read the horoscope of her daughter, 
the Dauphiness of France?” 

“If her majesty had so honored my poor gifts, 
it would be a base return to speak of it.” 

«But it has got out already—there is no longer 
a mystery. It is said that the Dauphiness turns 
pale if your name is but mentioned in her pre- 
sence.” 

The man remained silent, and stood looking 
sadly on the floor. Some painful thought seemed 
to carry him out of that woman’s presence—this 
gave her new offence. 

*¢You do not listen, monsieur. Must I be com- 
pelled to speak twice?” 

The man started as if he had been dreaming. 

“TI crave your pardon, Madame la Countess. 
Other thoughts came across me, and I forgot 
your presence, As I cannot accomplish the 
thing you most desire, permit me to take my 
leave.” 

“Not till you have given me 4 proof of the 
power which was sufficient to gain you admit- 
tance to the cabinet of Marie Theresa. If your 
prophesies could drive the blood from that proud 
heart, they must be worth listening to. Tell me, 
monsieur, of my own future. How long sé 

The countess checked herself, she had not the 
courage to ask, in so many words, how long her 
evil power might last; for she knew well enough 
that it was limited to the life of a wicked old 
man, and even she shrunk from a direct ques- 
tion. But the man divined her reason for hesi- 
tation, and answered quietly, as if she had 
spoken. 

‘‘Madame la Countess forgets that to divine 
the king’s death is treason.” 





lost his portfolio. I say again, a physician who 
will devote himself to the health and real good 
of the king, who will be the friend of his friends, 
watchful and trustworthy, might be anything 
his ambition pointed out. Do not shake your 
head, monsieur—I ask nothing that an honest 
man may not perform.” 
‘You ask everything, madame, when you de- 
sire a student to give up his pursuit of know- 
> ledge, and confine his life to any one man, 
though that man be King of France.” 
; ‘Then you refuse me—refuse a position that 
would crown the highest ambition of most men?” 
‘*Madame, I have no ambition.” 
} The countess threw herself back in her chair 
and laughed aloud. 
; ‘A man with no ambition? This is 9 novel 
creature. But you are looking through the 
window. What is it that you see there?” 





The countess started up from her-chair and 
ran across the room, forgetting all her previous 
efforts at dignity in vulgar haste to learn what 
had drawn this strange man’s attention so com- 
pletely from her. . 

It was a group of ladies sauntering beneath 
the trees of the Park. One, who seemed the 
superior of the rest, walked a little in advance. 
She was young, very beautiful, and turned now 
and then to address some of the ladies with a 
playful turn of the head, and a smile light and 
careless as that of a school-girl enjoying her 
holiday. She was dressed in simple white 
muslin, gathered up like a cloud around her 

; slender person, and a jaunty little straw hat 
gave piquancy to a dress which any pretty 
| Coe in France might have worn without 
} comment. This young person had broken a 
straight branch from the shrubberies as she 
; passed through them, and was tearing away the 
pee leaves with one ungloved hand. Once 





“But you can tell me this. Not his death—} she turned her eyes toward the palace, gave a 
not his death! Heaven forbid that it should be} quick look around, as if she had come upon it 
near enough for your gift of divination, what- 3 unawares, and addressing the lady nearest to 
ever that may be, to reach it! But tell me of? her, shook her rustic whip in playful reproach. 


his life. He is strong, he is healthy; and men 


; The countess had watched every motion of 


do, sometimes, live to be a hundred. Ah! if} this lady through the window with nervous tre- 
your witchcraft could tell me that, it would} pidation, as if she had half expected that she 
make you the richest man, and me the happiest} would enter the palace. In her anxiety she 


woman in all France.” 
‘‘But, madame <4 





leaned out of the window so far as to become 


$ visible. The man who stood just behind her saw 


“Do not dispute me. I have power—help me} that the young person was seriously annoyed. 


to perpetuate it. You have great skill as a phy- 


> The quick crimson flashed over her face, and 


sician, if nothing more. The king’s physicians} she turned to retrace her steps with a queenly 
are negligent, they permit him to be worried } lift ofgthe head, haughty as it was graceful. 
with questions of state. They allow the cour-} An exclamation, so fierce that it amounted to 











tiers to disturb him with their quarrels; De} an oath, broke from the countess; a flame of 
Chaiseul never gave him rest, and for this he} angry crimson rushed over her face, and with a 
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rude gesture, she flung herself away from the 
window. 

“You see this Austrian, how haughtily she 
turned away, as if there was contamination in 


the very walls of any place I live in. Yet, as 
you said just now, I am one of the people, that 
is why she dashes that whip against her dress, 
as if beating away the dust of my presence from 
her garments. Tell me, you who profess to 
know everything, is it strange that I hate her?” 

Dr. Gosner took no heed of this question; he 
was gazing after the group of ladies, silent and 
absorbed, while the countess paced the room, 
panting with noisy rage. Not till a winding 
path hid the group from view did he leave 


the window, or become aware of the storm of? culation. 


anger its coming had provoked. 

“You saw her—that proud lift of the head 
when she discovered me, as if I were the dirt 
under her fect, and she treading me down with 
her heels. Oh! she shall pay for this!” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, gently. ‘I saw her 
once before in Vienna. She was very young, 
then, and far less beautiful. It is the, Dauphi- 
ness of France. Poor lady! Poor, unhappy 
lady!” 

“Ha! You speak as if the things they tell 
me were true; as if your divination had found 
out some great misfortune in store for her. Is 
itso? Is itso? I would give this right hand 
to be sure of it.” 

**Madame, I cannot answer.” 

«But you shall!” 

The doctor smiled very gravely, but in a way 
that exasperated the woman, who usually found 
slaves to her will on every side. 

‘You brave me! You will do nothing that I 
desire!” 

“T will do anything honorable that appertains 
to yourself, madame.” 

“Then sit down here. I would test your 
power, let it come from what source it will. 
Tell me of my own fate?” 

“Tf you insist, madame, I will.” 

The countess went to a table, and began to 
array writing materials upon it; but finding no 
pen, she rang a bell, all crusted with jewels, 
and the figure of a dwarf, in a fanciful costume, 
presented itself at the door. 

“Bring me a pen, Zamora, and see that no 
one approaches nearer than the ante-room,” 
said the countess. 

The dwarf went ont, making a bow, as he 
walked backward, so deep, that it amounted 
almost to an Oriental salam. 


“That little marmoset is the only true friend ; 
I have at court, the only creature I can really 


trust,” said the countess; and a gleam of light 
softened the haughty coldness of her face. “I 
think he loves me! Yes, I think he loves me!” 

These words were said more to herself than 
as if she wished to be answered. So the doctor 
took no heed of them in words, but seated him- 
self in a chair, which she wheeled toward the 
table, forgetting all her assumed dignity in an 
eager desire to learn something of the future. 

The doctor seated himself just as Zamora came 
in with a pen in his hand, one of those golden 
and jeweled extravagances which it was the de- 
light of this low-born woman to have about her. 
> Dr. Gosner took the pen, and drawing a sheet 
} of vellum toward him, prepared to make a cal- 
; The countess, in her anxiety, placed 
} herself behind him, and folding her arms on the 
back of his chair, watched his movements while 
} a sensation of awe crept over her. The dwarf, 
; Zamora, knelt down upon a cushion, which still 

had an imprint of the countess’ foot pressed in 
} the velvet, and regarded first one and then the 
other with the vigilance of a favorite dog. 

Then a profound stillness fell upon the room. 
; Gosner was making calculations on the vellum, 
the other two were watching him. Neither of 
them seemed to breathe. 
> At last the doctor turned his face to the woman, 
: who was partly leaning over his shoulder. 

«You will have me go on, madame?” 

“Yes, Yes!” 

«Remember, it is only at your imperative 
From the very first I shrunk from 
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} command. 

: this task.” 

$ - «] will remember anything you wish, only 
; go on.” 

5 Still he paused. She saw that his face was 
2 * . * 

3 pale, and a quiver of light on the jeweled pen 
; warned her that his hand was trembling. 

3 Reflect,” he said, very earnestly. 

; The countess was bold and brave to reckless- 
ness; the visible agitation of this man only made 
her the more determined. 

“Go on! go on!” she repeated, impatiently ; 
> but her face grew white, and her eyes shone. 
The dwarf sprung from his knees and caught 
? hold of her dress. 

“No, mistress, do not let him go on. It 
frightens you. It makes him tremble. He sees 
something wicked coming out from the parch- 
ment—something that will hurt you.” 

The countess stooped down and patted Za- 
> mora’s head exactly as she would have pacified 
} a pet spaniel. 

“Go back to your cushion, marmoset,” she 
> said; “this will not hurt me. It is only 


wenn 


ene 


: writing.” 
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‘“‘Strange writing,’ muttered the dwarf, with 
a glance at the parchment. ‘It is like the 
tracks of a spider, and spiders are venomous. 
I do not like it—I do not like it.” 

No one seemed to heed these muttered words. 
The doctor was absorbed by the hieroglyphics 
he worked out, and the countess watched him 
in breathless suspense. All at once he lifted 
up his head and laid the pen down. 

*‘We are not alone; send that child out.” 

“Child!” exclaimed the dwarf, laying his 
hand on a little poignard that glittered in his } 
belt. ‘Monsieur calls me a child, when I am } 
twenty years of age, and stay only to protect } 
my mistress.” 

The countess laughed. A few minutes before 
she had been white cs a ghost; but rapid tran- 
sitions were a part of her reckless character; 
the pompous bravery of this little creature was 
enough to change her mood. 

“Go, go,” she said, waving her hand; ‘this 
gentleman does not wish to hurt me. Keep 
watch at the door—I will call you presently.” 

«But should some one call?” 

“Send some one away.” 

«‘What if it should be the king?” 

“Oh! let the king wait!” 








The low-born audacity of this answer did not 
astonish the dwarf, who backed oui of the room, $ 


saying, between his bows, that madame.should } 


be obeyed. 

“Now!” exclaimed the impatient woman, 
‘now, monsieur, we are alone. Tell me what 
it is that makes your face so pale.” 

“Madame, you but now demanded that I 
should tell you what the future has in store for 
Marie Antoinette, who will be Queen of France.” 

*¢Will be Queen of France? When—where?” 

‘Have I not said it is treason to divine, or} 
prophesy the death of the king?” 

«But I absolve you—I, who have more power >} 
than any queen, pardon this treason in ad- 
vance.” i 

‘*Still I must not speak.” 3 

‘‘Not when my entire destiny depends on that } 
one question?” 

‘‘Madame, I have spoken.” 3 

‘And still refuse me?” 

‘* Madame, I still refuse!” 

“This is cruel! How can,I bribe—how can I 
force you into speaking ?” 

«This much I can say, as you will have the 
truth; before another year passes Marie Antoi- 
nette will be Queen of France.”’ 

‘Before the end of another year? You are 
trifling with me! The king is not so very old, 
and his health—no, no! I will not believe that; ; 





the stars cannot tell you such horrible truths. 
You are angry because I persisted. What is 
it now? Your very lips are white, your hand 
shakes, your eyes are looking away into the 
distance. What is it that you see?” 

The man answered like one ina dream. His 
eyes grew dim, his voice was low and hoarse. 

“IT see a great concourse of people heaving 
and jostling each other along many streets, all 
leading into a public square, in which a scaffold 
stands reeking with blood, scattered over with 
saw-dust. Great heavens! I have seen that pic- 
ture before. A cart comes lumbering through 
the crowd; a woman sits in the cart, her hands 
bound, her feet tied. She reels to and fro in 
the seat; her cries for mercy are mocked by the 
mob; the hair, cut short at the ncck, has fallen 
over her face. She flings herself back in the 
agony of a last appeal, the hair sweeps aside. 
Woman, the face is yours!” 

Gosner started up, cast a wild look on the 
countess, and retreated from her backward till 
his progress was stopped by the wall, where he 
stood shuddering like a man who had been 
aroused out of some terrible dream. 

The woman seemed turned to marble. The 
rouge upon her cheeks stood out frightfully 
scarlet from the dead whiteness of her lips and 
face. At length she fell upon her knees by 
the chair she had left, threw her arms over the 
cushion and shrieked aloud. The dwarf rushed 
in, seized upon her dress, and began to ery. 
Gosner leaned against the wall, and must have 
fallen but for its support; great drops of per- 
spiration stood on his forehead. He had come 
out of that fearful trance weak as a child. 

All at once the woman sprung to her feet; 
her audacious courage assumed all its force. 
She would not believe what the man had said 
with so much pain. 

“Go,” she said to the dwarf, ‘“‘there is no 
need of all this whimpering. The man is an 
impostor; my enemies have sent him here. He 
will boast of the fright he has given me, and 
they will enjoy the treat. Take your hand from 
that poignard, Zamora, I will deal with this 
false wizard alone.” 

Zamora crept from the room, sobbing piteously. 
Then the countess turned upon Gosner. 

“Confess you were put up to this—some bitter 
enemy hoped to give me a horrible fright. Per- 
haps it was the Dauphiness, herself, who could 


; not wait for a report, but came, with a crowd of 


her ladies, to be near when your work was done.” 

The doctor shook off his weakness, under this 
rude attack, and walked firmly toward the angry 
woman. 
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“Madame will remember that I came heke 3 intense interest she seemed to forget all that had 
by her own command—I will add now, much ° passed before. 
against my wishes. Heaven knows I do not; ‘Tell me about it? Give me its history? In 
willingly enter into a scene like this which has ; what way did it become possessed of this mar- 
just passed! It has not ee or wounded } velous power of good and evil ?” 
you more than it has me.’ As for its history, I can tell you this much. 

The countess laughed; she was hysterical with } An ancestor of mine, being warned of its exist- 
anger and affright. } ence by a power which i have no right to ex- 

«And you still persist? You wish to leave me} plain, found this stone in the sarcophagus of an 
in abject terror. Know that in my whole life } Egyptian priest, who had been inclosed in the 
I—I have never been afraid. Still it would be} marble many thousand years before. The gold 
better to tell me all. I will forgive this wicked which encircles it was found in the same place, 
attempt to terrify me. Make yourself sure that ; coiled around the thumb of the mummy in the 
it has failed—miserably failed. I shall only } form of a serpent. This serpent was turned 
look upon it as an absurd joke. So you may $ closer, and the stone clasped in its folds by an 
speak out, and have no fear of punishment.” 3 artisan of the country, whose genius as a worker 

“I have nothing to say, madame,” answered } in gold and precious stones, was deemed mira- 
the doctor, “save that I came here by your } culous. In this form my ancestor wore it during 
command, that I am now ready to retire.” > the rest of his life.” 

“Then you will not confess? Well, yes, I will «And it gave him prosperity—happiness?” 
appeal to you. I shall be happier, not that I} “TI have said, madame, that it brings nothing 
was really frightened; but I shall be happier to} but good to any man or woman who has a drop 
know that this was the work of an enemy. Be} of his blood in his or her veins—nothing but 
sure of this, no queen ever rewarded daigidatatied | evil to the person who has not. My ancestor, 
as I will reward or punish you.” who lived centuries ago, believed that his own 

“Lady, permit me to depart as I came, draw-} line ran back thousands of years through the 
ing neither reward or punishment.” $man from whose tomb this chisoprase was 

Dr. Gosner moved toward the door. The} taken. He also believed that it possessed a 
countess followed him. supernatural influence on the possessor; and 

“Still obstinate, still faithful to my enemies. } the ring has fallen to us from father to son as 
Here, take this, it once shone in the crown of} the most precious inheritance that ever de- 
France. If that is not enough, I will send} scended for generations in one family.” 
Zamora to the lord treasurer for gold. Only? ‘Always bringing happiness?” inquired the 
have some compassion, and do not leave me} countess. * 
haunted by that awful prediction.” “The man’ who wears this ring finds all 

The countess took Gosner’s hand and attempted ; knowledge easy to him—and knowledge to the 
to force a large diamond on his little finger; but } men of our house is in itself happiness.” 
he resisted. A ring was already there, so sin- } «But it is-sure to carry blindness and ruin 
gular in its form that it drew her attention. In $ into any strange line?” 

2 sitting of rough gold was a small beetle cut{ ‘So the tradition connected with the ring 
from a chisoprase gem, and engraved with hiero- answers us.” 

glyphics. The countess gave this ring a curi- ‘Has it never passed out of the direct line?” 
ous glance, and attempted to draw it from his? Once.” 

finger in order to give place for her dinmond;} «And what happened?” 

but he tore his hand from her grasp, exclaiming } «The man who stole it died a maniac, with 
passionately, the ring upon his finger.” 

‘Not for ten thousand diamonds!” «And you would not part with it for gold or 

“Why? It is but a green stone spoiled by } honors?” 
the graver; let me look at it.” The doctor only answered with a smile—the 

“Lady, for your own sake, forbear. When } idea seemed impossible to him. 
this ring leaves my finger, it will be to carry Madame put the diamond slowly back upon 
sorrow and misfortune wherever it goes. With her finger, still keeping her eyes wistfully on 
me, or any of my blood, it brings a blessing; ' the Egyptian relic. All at once she started; 
away from us, nothing but evil will follow it.” ~ an idea flashed through her brain, and shone 

The countess exhibited no haste to tonch the } upon her face. She waved her hand in dismissal. 
ring again, but her eyes dwelt on it curiously, ; Dr. Gosner gladly accepted this permission to 
until a sort of fascination possessed her. In her) withdraw from a presence which, from the first, 


; 
; 
; 
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had been hateful to him. The moment he was; windows, and paused long enough to kiss his 


gone, madame snatched up the bell and rang it 
sharply. Zamora answered it. 

“Tell one of my people to follow that man, 
even to Paris, if it is necessary; trace him to 
his abode, wherever it is. 
then, I shall expect my messenger back. Quick, 
Zamora, for he walks fast, as if glad to 
escape.” 

The Indian dwarf made a hurried salam, and 
left the room. Ina few moments madame had 
the pleasure of seeing one of her retainers, 
whose talent as a spy she could depend on, 
stealthily following the track of her late visitor. 
The two men had scarcely disappeared when 
she observed an old man walking deliberately 
along the grand avenue leading to the palace. 

“Ah! how fortunate! I might have been 
compelled to wait, but for this. He seems in 
good-humor, too; but Iam trembling yet. That 
awful shock has shaken every nerve in my 
body. He will see that I am disturbed, and, 
perhaps, ask the cause. For the world, I would 
not tell him. Zamora! Zamora!” 


The dwarf, who was waiting close by the door, } 


entered instantly. 

“Wine, Zamora 

The dwarf turned, and directly came back 
with a salver, on which was a crystal flask, full 
of wine, and a tall glass, engraved with a frost- 
work of vine-leaves. Madame forbade him to 
kneel, and filled the glass herse‘f, draining it 
like a bar-maid. 

“Now go,” she said; ‘the king, must not be 
kept waiting.” 

She need not have been in so much haste, for 
the old man coming up the avenue, walked but 
slowly. Ile seemed to enjoy the sunshine of 
that pleasant day, and lingered in it as an idle 
old man might, to whom a degree of weariness 
was attached to every day of his life. Still, if 
he walked slowly, it was with a jaunty affecta- 
tion of youth, which his costume and really 
handsome features carried out with some ap- 
pearance of truth. As the sun shone down upon 
his coat of plum-colored velvet, with all its rich 
bordering of embroidery, on the little hat, sur- 
mounting a peruke of flowing brown hair, and 
the soft, mist-like lace fluttering at his wrists 
and bosom, the picture was far more youthful 
than it would have appeared at a closer view, or 
with less elaborate appointments. As he walked 
daintily forward in his high-heeled shoes, on 
which the diamond-buckles shot out.a tiny flame 
with each lift of the foot, the old monarch—for 
this man was Louis the Fifteenth—saw the flut- 
ter of a rose-colored dress at one of the palace- 


” 


Then, and not till: 


hand. 


“Thank heaven he is in excellent humor!” 
exclaimed the countess, moving restlessly around 
the room, and hiding the parchment Dr. Gosner 
had made his calculations on beneath a cushion. 
“This will make my task easy.” 

She was right; the old monarch was in high 
spirits that day. Like a school-boy, he had 
escaped from the etiquette of Versailles, and 
sought an hour of relaxation in the pretty palace 
which, from its very proportions, gave some 
idea of a home. 

The countess stood near the door of her saloon, 
waiting to receive him, her eyes sparkling and 
her cheeks flushed with the wine she had drank. 
The nervous shock she had experienced had 
subsided into what seemed a pleasant excite- 
ment. 

The king came in a little tired from his long 
walk, and breathing quickly. There was no 
ceremony in his reception. The woman knew 
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} well enough that half the charm of that place 
} lay in an-entire want of formality. She wheeled. 


a chair near the window, placed a gilded foot- 
> stool for the old man’s feet, when he gat down, 
,and settling herself on the floor close by it, 
} began to chat with the careless grace of a 
spoiled child. It was not till just as he was 
going away in high good humor, that she ven- 
tured on the object that had all the time been 
occupying her mind. 

‘«One minute—do not go quite yet, my friend ; 
I have a little favor to ask.” 

“Oh! that is why you have insisted on keep- 
ing at. my feet,” laughed the old man. “Onc 
must pay for an hour like this. Well, well, if 
the price is not heavy, we will consider it.” 

The countess went to a table, and brought 
back a small portfolio, which she opened upon 
one knee, after she had sunk the other to the 
floor. 

“Only a little signature—just one.” 

She held out a paper, on which some lines had 
been hastily written by her own hand, The king 
took it with a little hesitation, and holding it a 
long way from his eyes, read the contents. 

“What! another lettre- de-cachet !"‘ heexclaimed, 
a good deal disconcerted. ‘Do you know, my 
friend, these things are getting far {oo common. 
The people are beginning to question them 
Will nothing else content you?” 

“Nothing else, sire. Why, it is three weeks 
since I have asked for one—and my enemres 
are 80 many.” y 

“Ah! I know; but this name—I have never 
heard of it. Who is the wretched man?” 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE’S TALISMAN. 


‘‘He is a sorcerer, tien 
he terrified me fearfully in this very room.” 
“Jn this room! 


get here?” 


It is not a aay since } 


How did an unknown man ; 


%% 
‘“‘Madame commanded that Justice sould 
not return without it,” he said, with tears in 
his eyes. ‘Is it wrong?” 
“Lay it down—do not touch it, Zamora. Yet 


¢ 
§ 
by 
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“He bribed Zamora to give him access, under stay, an hour—a single hour can do little harm. 


pretence of presenting a petition, and once here, 
said horrible things, threatening me with death.”’ 
“Ha!” 


«‘And saying, that to save the king’s life was { 


renk treason.” 

“Give me a pen.” 

She opened the portfolio wide, aunt itacross | 
kis knees, and went to the table for a pen. Her 
hand shook as she reached it toward him, and 
he remarked it. 

“IT know! I know! 
has not left me yet.” 

Louis signed the order, which was to bury Dr 
Gosner in one of the gloomiest vaults of the 
Bastile, and laying it in the portfolio, handed 
the book and pen back to the countess. 

“It will be very difficult for this bold man 
to frighten you hereafter,” he said, rising 
a little wearily ‘Such audacity must te 
checked. You will know bow to put the order 
in force?” 

“Always gracious, always good!’’ exclaimed 
the countess. ‘Ah, sire! if you could read all } 
the gratitude in my heart!” 

“Tam just now content to read it in those 
eyes. Adieu! or rather, aw revoir, sweet friend!” 

The woman permitted Louis to go. She was 
eager to see him depart, that she might use tlic 
cruel order he had just signed. She watched 
him eagerly till he disappeared behind the trees 
of the Park, then rang her bell for Zamora, 
before seating herself to write a note, which she 
completed without looking up, though the Indian 
dwarf stood by her chair within a minute after 
her bell sounded. 

“Take this,” she said, sealing the note which 
inclosed the lettre-de- cachet, *‘ give it to Justice, 
tell him to search out this man, and only return 
to me when he isinthe Bastile. Tell him, above 
all things, that he must come with the ring which 
he will find on this man’s left hand. Without 
that he must not dare to look upon my face.” 

‘‘Madame shall be obeyed,” said the dwarf, 
taking the letter and darting from the room. 

On the second day after this scene, Zamora 
came unsummoned into the presence of his mis- 
tress, and laid a ring, with its green scarabeeus, 
in her hand. She started up with a shriek, and 
dashed the ring from her vehemently. 

The dwarf picked up the ring, and stood 
holding it with a frightened look, astonished 
at the excitement it had occasioned. 
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she said. “The fright 


; Zamora, do you know the palace? 
$ ever been at Versailles?” 
; “Often, madame. No one regards Zamora 
when he is not in these clothes, especially if it 
_ should be night.” 
‘Could you find your way into the apart- 
; ments cecupied by the Dauphiness, Zamora?” 
“To give madame pleasure, Zamora would 
find his way anywhere.” 

The countess patted the dwarf’s head with 
her white and beautiful hand. 
; 
; 


Have you 


A small enameled box stood on a chiffonniere 
among other articles of expensive jewelry. She 
$ opened the box, and bade Zamora drop the ring 
sinto it; then she folded the box in a piece of 
erat paper, and gave it again to the dwarf. 
‘‘You understand,” she said, ‘‘this must go 
directly into the hands of the Dauphiness?” 
‘‘Madame, I understand.” 
“And you will convey it there, at once?” 
“At once.” 
“‘But how? It must be done secretly, or you 
may come to harm, Zamora.” 
‘ «The harm will be welcome, if it comes in 
; madame’s service,” answered the dwarf. 
“Then go, it is getting late, shadows are 
gathering over the Park, but be careful. If 
any one sees you, say that you have a message 
for the king. There is not a creature in the 
palace who will dare molest you. Stay, I wiil 
write.” 
The dwarf waited patiently till madame had 
s completed a fanciful little note, which she gave 
‘to his charge. Concealing this with the box in 
‘ his bosom, the dwarf set forth on his errand. 
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It was no unusual thing for Zamora to be se¢n 


coming and going to the king’s apartments; but 
that night he seemed lost in the vast building, 
and wandered about from room to room, hiding 
when the guards were near, and darting across 
each illuminated space like some deer in an 
open glade, until he found himself in a wing of 
the vast palace that he had never visited before. 
He passed several persons unavoidably on his 
way; but if any one observed him, he asked 
innocently if the king was yet at dinner, and 


? passed on. 
< 


At length, after trying several keys, he en- 
tered a spacious bedchamber, dimly lighted, and 
rendered somewhat gloomy from the massive 
and high bed mounted on a dias, from which 
curtains of crimson damask swept almost from 
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the frescoed ceiling to the floor. In a smaller } 
room, beyond this chamber, Zamora saw a toilet 
brilliantly lighted up, and a casket of jewels } 
lying open upon it, from which a rope of pearls 
had fallen loosely, and lay gleaming like frozen 
moonlight across an azure satin cushion, on 
which the casket was placed. 
Zamora knew that this was Marie Antoinette’s { 
_dressing-room. He moved across the bedcham- 
ber cautiously, and looked in. The room was 
empty, but a robe of some glittering white gauze 
fay upon a sofa near the toilet; and near that 
was a pair of white satin shoes, with high, red 
heels, and an enormous pearl in the center of 
each rosette. These preparations warned the } 
dwarf that he might any moment be discovered. 
Quick as lightning he darted across the room, 
removed the casket from its azure cushion, and 
laid the enameled box, containing the scarabee, 
in its place. Before his hand left the box, he 
heard voices, and a gush of sweet laughter, as 
of young persons approaching and conversing | 
together. That minute the room was empty , 





again. Zamora had just found time to flec } 
across the bedchamber and hide himself behind } 
the voluminous curtains, when the Dauphiness ; 
came into the dressing-room, followed by several } 


of-her ladies. She had just come up from din- 
ing in public, where some strange characters 
among the people, permitted by an old custom, 
to see the monarch dine, had excited her mirth- 
fulness. The Indian looked upon her with ad- } 
miration, increased by her youth and wonderful } 
beauty; the light from a dozen wax-tapers fell ; 
upon her rounded arms, shaded at the elbows { 
with a mist of lace; and her neck, white as the ; 


purest leaves of a water-lily, gleaming through 
a kerchief of lace so thin that it lay upon it like 
a shadow. That string of pearls had fallen en- 
tirely from the casket when Zamora lifted it 
from the cushion, and this attracted the atten- 
tion of the Dauphiness. She stooped and took 
them from the floor; then saw that the casket 
had been removed, and its place occupied. 

“What is this?” she exclaimed, unfolding the 
silver-paper, and opening the box. ‘Some new 
gift from my august father-in-law, no doubt. 
How strange! Look ladies!” 

She took the Egyptian ring from its box and 
examined it curiously. ‘A beetle with such 
strange writing on its breast; a serpent toiling 
around it. Some valuable antique, I suppose.” 

“A talisman, rather, which’ will bring good 
fortune to your Highness, and to France,” said 
one of the ladies in waiting. ‘I have heard 
of such things.” 

«And I,” said the Dauphiness, removing one 
of the many jewels from her finger, and putting 
the scarabceus in its place. ‘It seems to have 
come here by a miracle, and we will at least 
test its virtues.” 

Here the dressing-room door was closed, and 
Zamora stole from his hiding-place. 

An hour after he rushed into the presence of 
his mistress, wild with triumph. 

‘‘Madame! Oh, madame! she has got it! 
She accepts! I saw the serpent coiled. around 
her finger! It looked alive—it looked alive!” 

In her gratitude for this evil act, the Countess 
du Barry drew Zamora, the dwarf, toward her, 
and kissed him on the forehead. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Dattx I gather for garlands of flowers, but I know not 
why; 

Daily I weave and bind them, and bind and weave till they 
die. 

Hot and faint with the fever of eager fingers and palms, 

Soon they sicken, and wither, and sigh out their last sweet 
balms. 

Day by day, and the days are years, though the nights be $ 
long; : 

Morn by morn the garlands are gay, and dewy, and strong; 

Eve by eve my wreathes lie strewed in the dust, and dead: 

Also I laugh and weep at the flowers, and gray hairs in my 
head. 

Would I were living like these in the dewy orient hours, 

Or that I died at eve with the same fair, perishing flowers! 

Tender blooms of the field, that flourish and fade in a 
eday, 

Sweet is the fate to be plucked from the sod-clinging root 5 
aud the clay. ‘ 
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Dead is the strong, deep fibre that dwelt in the warmth of 
the earth, 

Drawing sweet juices of joy that budded in verdure of mirth ; 

Gnaw on, oh, pitiless worm! that would’st leave me a tithe 
of life; 

Stay, of thy merciless mercy, and hack with thy jaws of the 
knife. 


Where be the fickle hands that fondled the wreathes I wove? 

Where be the fall, false lips that beguiled me with lores of 
love? 

Faithless feet that threaded the down-blown waves of the 
grass? 

Fathomless eyes, ere they hardened and shut on my soul 
like glass? 

All have turned to the guiles and blooms of a fairer face, 

Beaming and flushing with joy for to-day and a little space. 

“Faithful for aye and a day,” he saith, and to me once said, 

Also I langh and weep at the flowers and gray hairs in my 
head. 





PANNIER OVER-SKIRT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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’ Tats costume is made of claret cashmere, and 8. Hatr or Back Breaprtu. 

trimmed with frills of the same and satin piping $_ The tablier front is to be cut double, and with- 

to match. The paper pattern itself consists of} out a seam down the center; a notch will be 

three pieces, and represents one half the panier $ found on one side of it, and a corresponding 

skirt (see diagram on next page.) notch on one side of the rounded side breadth, 
1. Har tablier Fron. showing how these two pieces are to be joined 
2. One Rounpep Srpz Breapra. together. The back breadth and side breadth 
Vou. LV.—5 77 
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NIER OVER-SKIRT. 





are joined by the corresponding two notches. 
Both sides of the panier are alike; when the 
breadths are all joined, the edge of the rounded 
side breadth is to be laid in plaits from notch 
to notch; there are in all five plaits—two at the 
top, then a space, and three below, and every ' 


waist, and a satin rosette added at the side 
where the first two plaits are arranged. A 
crinoline bustle should always be worn beneath 
this style of skirt. Should the tablier front be 
found unbecoming, we give an illustration (in 
our second figure) how the front breadth may 
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plait is folded upward. The edge of the panier 
is then trimmed with a cross-cut band measur- 
ing one inch and a half, and a frill two inches 
and a half in width. Both band and frill are 
more effective when piped with satin. The 
skirt should be gathered at the back of the 





be reduced, split up the center, and worn only 
at the sides. 

To make the skirt, cut out a paper pattern from 
the diagram we give, enlarging it to the proper 
size. For this purpose we give the number of 
inches to which each piece should be eniarged. 
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DESIGN FOR LAMP-M 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a design for a lamp-mat in 
three different arrangements. Our first en- 
graving represents the mat in reduced size, the 
foundation of which consists of plaited woolen 
braid, a quarter of an inch broad, in one color 
of two contrasting shades. For this, fasten 
one of the braids in lines close together upon 
a round of covered pasteboard, nine inches in 
diameter; and for plaiting in the second braid, 
make use of a thin but not too narrow bar of 
whalebone, with a little indentation at the ends 
to receive the braid. According to this engrav- 
ing, the pattern runs in regular lines, meeting 
im the middle of the round; and each end of the 
braid is firmly fastened at the edge when the 
work is finished. The separate cross-stitches 





are worked in two contrasting colors of silk 
cordon. The outer edge consists of loops of the 
lightest shade, which are carried round without 
cutting the braid. Long, black enamel beads, 
with a rather large gold or steel bead at their 
points, are afterward placed between the loops. 

Our second cut represents a portion of an- 
other arrangement in the proper size. The 
foundation is in Berlin work in squares, each 
consisting of slanting stitches over a square of 
six canvas crosses (see design.) The colors, 
according to our model, are two shades of violet, 
alternately. 

The squares are inclosed in long stitches of 
maize silk cordon. The corners are ornamented 


with a little knot, the middle with a little cross- 
79 
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DESIGN FOR LAMP-MAT. 
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stitch of the same silk. A double line of loops i paper, and only fastened at the edge. When 
of violet woolen braid surrounds the edge; ; the work is finished, sew it to the pasteboard 
violet scallops upon black woolen braid, with a } firmly, and bind it with a woolen braid half an 
few steel beads, cover the place where the loops } inch broad. Arrange the eyes of the red woolen 
are fastened on. This is also worked round a $ braid, alternately, outward and inward roun:l 
covered pasteboard, as in the first cut. the edge. Then, in the middle of this, place 2 
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Our third cut represents a portion of a mat } black braid half an inch broad, and separate 
in the proper size, which would be very suit- ; steel beads in a slanting direction, so that the 
able for hot dishes. The simple plaiting begins ; outer line of eyes only stands out a little. A 
at the middle, for which the straws, half an ‘ second round of pasteboard, with a strong lin- 
inch broad, are laid crosswise over each other } ing, must be sewn on underneath the braid 
upon a pasteboard round covered with tissue- > binding. 
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INSKRTION IN TATTING AND CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tue middle line .is first worked. Make two 
double knots, eleven picots separated by two 
double knots, two double knots. Draw up the 
oval and make a Josephine knot, composed of 
six times the second part of a double knot; loop 





it through the top picot of the oval, and begin 
another oval. Work as before until the inser- 
tion is the requisite length. For the outer lines 
of scallops, fasten a second thread to the third 
picot of a center line of ovals, and work eight 
double knots, one picot, eight double knots, 
loop to the third picot of the next oval and con- 
tinue. 

This line is repeated on the opposite side. 
Next fasten the cotton to a picot of the last 
worked row. Work nine chain and one single 
in the next picot. Then follows a row of treble, 
with two chain between, passing over two treble 
above. 





BRETON BORDER. 


TuesE pretty designs are worked in two colors s stitched with cordon upon the material to be 
of cordon upon satin folds. The folds are back- : trimmed. 
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LEATHER CANVAS SEGAR-CASE—APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. JA 


Mareriats.—Leather canvas, cardboard of 
the same color, brown cloth, brown silk cordon 
in several shades, small steel beads. 

This consists of two -parts pushed into each 


other, and rendered firm by a ground of card- 
board. The outer part measures five inches in 
length and seven inches in circumference; the 
inner part is a half-inch shorter and a half-inch 
narrower. Cut these parts out in leather can- 
vas, the holes of which must run quite straight, 
and sew the long sides together so as to form a 
round. The two medallions, which ornament 
the “- part, are of brown cloth. The outer 
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button-hole stitch and initials are worked with 
brown silk. . The branch of flowers is in shades 
of red-brown. The edge is ornamented with 
three different shades of brown, which ‘har- 
monize nicely with the steel beads. One of 
these medallions is so arranged as to hide the 
greater part of the seam. The second medal- 
lion is placed on the other side of the round. 
The outer edge is bound with a brown ribbon, 
three-quarters of an inch broad, and the medal- 








; lions are ornamented to correspond, as shown 
; in the proper size in these two cuts. The bind- 
‘ ing is not fastened inside until the cardboard is 








CROCHET TRIMMING FOR UNDER-CLOTHING, 
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put in, and the edges gummed over, when the 
binding is gummed inside over the cardboard. 
Then for the bottom, on one side, cut a piece of 
the canvas three inches long and about three- 
quarters of an inch broad, rounded at the cor- 
ners, also a piece of cardboard the same size, 
and bind them round with a narrow binding of 
the brown ribbon, ornamented with steel beads, 





and sew it to the binding of the case, and cover 
the seam with a line of stalk-stitch. The inner 
case is made in the same manner, but without - 
the ornamental embroidery, and pushed in. Be- 
fore the bottom is finished, the ribbon loops are 
placed between the canvas and cardboard, and 
a button is placed on the under side to close the 
case. 





CROCHET TRIMMING FOR UNDER-CLOTHING, ETC. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ir it be considered desirable to run a ribbon 
through this trimming, it is used double. Work 
crosswise in rows forward and backward twenty 
chain, one double-treble in the first chain, * 
eight chain, one double in the same stitch that 
took up the treble. Turn round and crochet 
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ten double in the chain-stitch hole just formed, 
then eight double in the next eight chain of 


the large hole. Turn round again and crochet 
eleven chain, one double-treble in both the 
threads of the stitch lying over the preceding 
treble. Continue to repeat from *, 
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SATIN TRIMMINGS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue satin must be laid over cardboard cut 
the exact shape for the triangles, and fastened 
upon the wrong side. Two of thése triangles 
are joined together at the corners, and fastened 
with invisible stitches from the wrong side, ex- 
actly according to the design, which is in the 


proper size. 


The satin trimming in No.1 is also worked 
separately, and the triangles worked over card- 
board, and arranged between the folds, accord- 
ing to design. 

The loops in No. 2 are put on separately, and 
have a piping without cord inside. They are 
made of folds of velvet or satin. 





BORDERS IN 


BRETON WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


No. 1 may be worked with either chain-stitch ; The triangles and circular dots may be of one 


or braid, according to taste. 


The three van-$ or two colors. This makes a very beautiful 


dyked a are intended to be of one color. } trimming for chemises Russe, etc. 
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No. 2 is an imitation of peacocks’ feathers. } close together, also edged with gold cord as 
The second eye of the feather is an applique of } well as the velvet. The delicate outer feather 
black velvet, surrounded by a light circle of } edge, the points of which must always show 
dark blue filoselle silk worked in straight ‘the light shades, is alternately of green and 


stitches lengthwise; both circles are edged with § brown shaded silk, worked in long stalk and 
fine gold cord. The oval eye consists of blue $ fish-bone stitch. Separate gold threads are in- 
velvet in the upper part, the under part of 3 terspersed, which give the bright, gold-like ap- 
stitches of shaded green silk cordon worked ¢ pearance to the feathers. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“PeTeRson” FoR 1869.—We call attention to the Pros- 
pectus to be found on the second page of the cover. It is 
now conceded everywhere that “ Peterson” gives more, for 
the money, than any other magazine, and is, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. Other magazines, 
similar in character and quality, charge three or four dollars 
a year, where we charge only two. Our club rates are equally 
low. Our cnormous edition, exceeding that of any monthly 
in the world, enables us to offer “Peterson” at these rates; 
for we find by experience that a small profit on a large 
circulation is more remunerative than a large profit on a 
smal! one. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns are 
received in advance. Other magazines continually publish 
fashions as new which we have published months before. 
Our patterns, too, are always the most stylish and beautiful. 
Ladies, who have been to Paris, all say this. We ask a 
comparison, in this matter, with other magazines. To dress 
well, economically, is what ladies learn from “ Peterson.” 
And this Magazine never di ds to be a merely advertising 
medium for this or that dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc., 
as some other magazines do. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1869, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 








found in other magazines. The best of our contributors 


write exclusively for us. We pay more for literary matter } 
than all the rest of the ladies’ magazines together. We be- 
lieve we have made “ Peterson” the best thing of its kind; 
and we are determined to keep it so, no matter at what cost. 

Our colored patterns in Berlin work are a speciality of 
“Peterson.” No other magazine gives these, in every num- 
ber, as we do, and never gives such superb ones as that in 
this number, and in others to follow. Our patterns in em- 
broidery, braiding, etc., etc., and our patterns for the “ Work- 
Table” generally, are worth two dollars a yearalone. Every 
lady can save five times that sum by taking “ Peterson” and 
using the suggestions and patterns in the Work-Table 

Now is the time to get up clubs. The inducements for next 
year, in the way of premiums, are unprecedented. Every- 
body will subscribe for “Peterson” if its claims are fairly 
preren'ed. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written for, 
to show to acquaintances, so that you need not injure your 
ewn copy. Do not lose a moment! 

quamee 

Our New Premium Encravine is the most beautiful one 
ever offered. To engrave this plate cost over a thousand 
dollars in gold. It is large-sized, for framing; is called 
“The Star of Bethlehem ;” and is after a picture by Gerome, 
the celebrated French artist. It represents the wise men 
of the East, with their train of camels, travorsing the desert, 
in the solemn, Oriental night, guided by the star, which, as 
Scripture says, “went before them till it came and stood 
over where the young child was.” The picture is impres- 
sive and grand beyond description. Any one getting up + 
club for “ Peterson” will be entitled to a copy of this engrav- 
ing. See our unprecedented offers in the “Prospectus for 
¥869,” on the second page of the cover. 

A Goop Temprnr is a great aid to beauty. A cross, ugly 
disposition, sooner or later, stamps its presence permanently 
in the face. 
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Tue True Secret or Dress, as we have often said in this 
Magazine, is first to know what is the prevailing fashion, 
and then to adapt it to your complexion, style, etc., etc. 
Many costumes and materials, for example, which would 
look well on a tall person require some adaptation for a 
shorter one. An instance of this is the panier, which 
should always be less pronounced on plump women than 
on thin ones. So stripes look worse on tall women than 
on short ones. 80, also, subdued colors, especially black, 
suit very fat women better than glaring colors do. The 
complexion, and the arrangement of colors to match it, is 
likewise to be considered. We might descend to a score of 
particulars, but we have said enough to show our meaning. 
In regard to expense, moreover, great latitude should be 
taken. It does not follow, because we describe a dress as 
made in silk, that if cannot be made in poplin, merino, or 
other less costly material. With a reliable magazine to 
guide her, no lady need go wrong in dress. Without some 
such assistance, however, she will hardly know how to 
dress properly. Nobody, not even a milliner or dress- 
maker, can tell you half as muchas you can learn for your- 
self, if you take a magazine. In fact, a magazine, coming 
every month, is a necessity. Without some such aid, you 
will waste your money, and yet never be as well dressed as 
you ought to be. Nothing educatey a woman's taste, in 
matters of dress, better than a good ladies’ magazine, nor 
does anything teach true economy in dress so well. 


CHIGNONS AND Fatse Curis.—A lady takes up the cause 
of false curls in the following fashion. Speaking of those 
who denounce them, especially bachelors, she says: “ Does 
it ever occur to these prophets of ill that the wearing of 
false hair is no new fashion? There is a wig in the British 
Museum, the date of which, we believe, has never been 
fixed, and which might have been worn by Joseph's Pha- 
raoh; it is certainly handsome enough to adorn any poten- 
tate. The Roman Empresses, whose busts abound in all gal- 
leries of sculpture, can never have had their marvelous 
coiffures built up without additions to the natural material. 
In the seventeenth and eig th centuries every Euro- 
pean gentleman, who respected himself, wore the most 
voluminous wig he could buy; nay, only sixty or seventy 
years ago our forefathers adopted one as soon as they began 
to grow gray or bald, and their wives, at the same time of 
life, donned the brown horror of the ‘front,’ which many of 
us can remember.” 


tenht, 





BoRROWERS T0 BE CHECK-Matep.—“I had half a dozen 
acquaintances, this year,” writes a lady, “who borrowed 
‘Peterson’ of me every month. Sometimes they sent for it 
before I had time to read it myself. I told them all, before 
the end of the year, that I should turn over a new leaf in 
1869; that it was not fair to either you or me to have them 
borrowing ; that they could afford to subscribe quite as well 
as I could; and that I should not lend one of them a single 
number of the Magazine in future. This made them, I 
think, ashamed of themselves, for most of them have joined 
my club.” We wish everybody would check-mate borrowers 
in this way. A real lady should no more think of borrow- 
ing a magazine than of borrowing a bonnet. 


Tue Superiority or Women as teachers arises from their 
power of individualizing, and taking an interest in the 
separate persons or children who form their class. Men 
take general views, women particular ones; and herein lies 
the superiority of women as teachers. 
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How To Remit.—In remitting for this Magazine, name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. 
If possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If 
a post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, 
or Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot 
be had, send greenbacks, vr notes of National Banks. Pay 
the postage on your letter. The United States postal cur- 
rency, but no other, taken for fractions of a dollar. Be 
particular to address the letter to CHARLES J. Petsson, No. 
3806 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“We Missep rr EverywHere.”—A lady writes:—“I have } 
done, this year, without ‘ Peterson,’ the first time for several } 
years, and have been completely lost without it. We missed ; 
it on the center-table, we missed it in the family, all were ; 
wishing that they had ‘Peterson.’ I now inclose my sub- 
scription for 1869.” 


Tus Exrract or Mzat, so much used for making stock 
for soups, gravies, etc., should be employed cautiously. In 
large quantities it acts as a poison, and kills with every ap- 
pearance of paralysis of the heart. 

“TI Wovtp not do without ‘Peterson’ for five dollars a 
year,” writes a lady. “I think it superior to any other 
magazine published.” 





Marry Nosopy merely for showy accomplishments. It is 
the solid qualities which bring happiness. 


Waere No Premicm is asked, we will send, for 1869, as we 
did for 1868, three copies of “ Peterson” for $4.50. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mabel’s Mistake. By Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Mrs. Stephens can do 
what few other authors have ever done, she can write both 
a novel and aromance, and writeeach well. Critical readers 
will understand the distinction. ‘Thackeray and Dickens 
wrote and write novels, but never romances; Sir Walter 
Scott wrote both, and so does Bulwer. “Mabel’s Mistake” 
is a novel. It is one of the best, too, that Mrs. Stephens has 
written. The heroine is delineated with charming delicacy 
and naturalness: the secondary characters are drawn with 
vigor, especially the selfish father, and Laura, and Ralph; 
and the incidents are handled so skillfully, that the interest 
never flags. If we except “Fashion and Famine,” and “The 
Soldier’s Orphans,” “ Mabel’s Mistake,” will be, perhaps, the 
most popular of all this author’s many novels. But it is in 
romance writing, strictly speaking, that Mrs. Stephens has 
won her proudest laurels. It is when the glamour of the 
Past is upon her; when her imagination is kindled by heroic 
deeds; when she moves amid the pomp and tragedy of courts; 
when she is telling the story of an Anne Boleyn, of a Mary 
Stuart, of a Queen Elizabeth, or of Marie Antoinette, that 
her fullest powers seem to be awakened. We should call 
her the American Mulbach, only she is better, in every way, 
than Mulbach. She has more imagination: she brings the 
past more vividly before you. The volume is neatly printed. 

Five Hundred Employments Adapted to Women. By Vir- 
ginia Penny. 1 vol.,12mo, Philada: J. E. Potter & Co— 
The object of this book is to show women where productive HN 
fields of labor are, to state the average rate of pay, and to 
assist in enabling every one to find the employment best 
adapted to her tastes. 

The Woman's Kingdom. By the author of “John Halifax.” : 
1 wol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A very supe-} 
rior novel, perhaps the best the author has yet written. 3 
Edna, the heroine, is a noble character. We cordially com- $ 
mend the work. § 





Under the Willows, and Other Poems. By James Russell 
Lowell. 1 vol. 16 mo. Boston: Fields, Osgood @ Co.—No 
collection of Lowell’s poems, if we except the “Biglow 
Papers,” has been made since 1848. We heartily welcome, 
therefore, this volume, rich with the ripe fruitage of the last 
twenty years. We remember well the original volumes, 
two small duodecimos, bound in gray paper, and how they 
commended themselves to every reader of taste and im- 
agination ; but the contrast between what would now be con- 
sidered their rather ordinary appearance, and the refined 
elegance of the book before us, was hardly greater than be- 
tween the earlier poems and these. We have always ranked 
Lowell first among American poets. His imagination is 
loftier, his genius broader than any cotemporary. In his 
earlier volumes there were sufficient proofs of this; but in 
the present one, the proofs accumulate. A man’s genius is 
shown not by the quantity he writes, but by its quality. 
Coleridge wrote very little poetry, but there are bits in 
Christabel and the Ancient Mariner, which no other modern 
English poet could possibly have written. What Coleridge 
was to English poets, Lowell is to American ones. “The 
most Shaksperian mind since Shakspeare,” aptly says a late 
critic. We regret that our limited space forbids our point- 
ing out, in detail, some of the rare beauties of this volume. 

Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher. 2 vols.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—These sermons have all been preached 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, but have been carefully 
revised by their author before publication. “Every one,” 
in the words of Mr. Beecher, “has a real and definite aim.” 
They are not only in theory practical sermons, but they 
have been drafted from the «actual field of work. They are 
full of the fervid eloquence which distinguishes this eminent 
divine. The volumes are handsomely printed, and have a 
portrait of the author as an illustration. 

Theatrical Management in the West and South. By Sol. 
Smith. 1 vol..8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—The 
author of these reminiscences was a favorite actor and 
manager, chiefly in the south and south-west, for nearly 
forty years. During his long career, he had many curious 
adventures, and saw nuch of many phases of life. His anec- 
dotes are often irresistibly droll and comic. The book is 
copiously illustrated, by Darley, the best, we think, of our 
American designers. 

The Morrisons. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —A new edition of a 
very creditable novel: a story of domestic life. 

A Thousand Miles’ Walk Across South America. By Na- 
thaniel H. Bishop. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
The narrative of a pedestrian-trip, by a young gentleman of 
Massachusetts, across the Pampas and Cordilleras. A very 
interesting book. 

The Philosophy of Domestic Life. By W. H. Byford, M. D. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Marriage, family 
government, education, legal and family relations, and 
management of family affairs are some of the subjects dis- 
cussed in this little treatise. . 

Major Jones’ Scenes in Georgia. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by Darley. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers.—This volume contains the whole of “The Chronicles 
of Pineville,” one of the best collection of comic stories in the 
language. The illustrations by Darley are capital. 

Sydnie Adriance. By Amanda M. Douglas. 1 vol , 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard—A new novel by the author of 
“In Trust,” “Stephen Dane,” etc., etc. 

Changing Base. By William Everett. 1 vol.,16 mo. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—A very nice story for juveniles, well 
printed and illustrated. 

Rural Poems. By William Barnes. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers—A neat edition of some very beautiful 
poems. A choice book, handsomely illustrated. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tue Best Oraans at. Lowest Prices.—The Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ Company, which has the largest factory for this 
class of instruments in the world, and enjuys the reputation 
of making the best instruments, having taken the Medal 
at the Paris Exposition, and any number at the principal 
fairs iu this country, announce an important reduction of 
prices on several styles of orgaus. They now furnish a Four 
Octave Organ for Fifty Dollars, and a Double Reed Five 





Octave Organ, with five stops, in carved and paneled case, }. 


have also recently introduced a new invention in several 
styles of their Organs. It is termed the Mason & Hamlin } 
Improved Vox Humana, and excites much interest among 
lovers of music, very much enlarging the variety and scope 
of the instrument, At their warerooms, 596 Broadway, New 
York, may usually be found several hundred of Organs, in } 
all imaginable styles, and great variety in prices. This gives § 
an idea of the extent of the business. They send Organs to 
almost every civilized Nation on the globe, and not a few to ; 
Nations regarded as uncivilized. 
A CHALLENGE From A Lapy.—Wheeler & Wilson have re- 
ceived the following letter, which speaks for itself: 
New York, October 20, 1868. 
Messrs. WueeLer & Wutson, 625 Broadway—Gentlemen: 
Referring to the challenge of, Mr. Pratt, whose Wheeler & 
Wilson sewing-machine has been in use ten years without , 
repairing, I beg leave to state that I have used my Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing-machine, in family sewing, fourteen years 
without even the most trifling repairs, and it is now in so 
good condition that I would not exchange it for your latest 
number (now upward of 350,000.) One needle served me 
more than a year for fine sewing. Can any one beat this? 
Yours truly, MRS. ANNE WARNER. 
Any one who can give a better report than this will be 
eutitied to one of our new tucking gauges. 
Wueeier & Witson Manuracturine Co. 
Spienpip Enoravines.—Either of the following engrav- 
ings will be sent, post-paid, for the annexed prices: 
Star of Bethlehem, - - - - - $2.00 
Bunyan In Jail, - - - . - 2.00 
Bunyan On Trial, - - - - 2.00 
Washington and His Generals. - - - 2.00 
Or the whole four, to one address, for $5.00. Or any two 
for $3.00. Address, Pererson’s Macazine, 306 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


for One Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars. This Company 





Tue Best CataLocve of cheap, yet good books for read- 
ing, is that of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. If you wish to 
buy an entertaining novel, especially, send for their cata- 
logue, in which you will find the titles of some five hun- 
dred excellent fictions, by popular authors. Their address 
is T. B. Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hourpay Journat.—New No.—Free.—For the Holidays of } 
1868-9, containing a Christmas Story, Parlor Plays, Magic 3 
Sports, Odd Tricks, Queer Experiments, Problems, Puzzles, } 
etc. 16 large pages, illustrated, Sent Free. 

Address, Apams & Co., Publishers, 
25 Broomfield street, Boston, Mass. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 3 
To Puriry THE AIR OF AN APARTMENT.—The best method >} 


rent of air in circulation. Hot air in chimneys ascends, and 
creates a draught toward the fire-place, whilst the hot air in 
churches, theatres, and other buildings, passes through the 
gratings in their ceilings, and its place is supplied by the 
flow of cold, fresh air through the windows and door-ways 
in the lower parts of these buildings. The following simple 
experiment can be easily performed, and is highly instruc- 
tive: Take a lamp, or candle, and hold it to the top of the 
door-way of a crowded apartment, or of a room in which 
there is a fire; the hot air will be found escaping out of the 
room at the top of the door-way, as will be indicated by the 
outward direction of the flame. If the lamp be placed on 
the floor, the cold air will be found to be coming in at the 
bottom of the door-way. If, now, the lamp be gradually 
raised from the bottom to the top, the flame at first inflected 
inwardly, will be seen gradually to become vertical as the 
lamp approaches the middle of the door-way, and finally it 
will be again blown outwardly when the lamp reaches its 
summit. It would appear from this, that in the middle of 
the door-way the temperature of the air is uniform, hence 
there is no current either in or out of the apartment. The 
whole experiment is highly interesting and instructive, and 
proves that a fire is an excellent ventilator. Hence, to ven- 
tilate an apartment thoroughly, it is only necessary to kindle 
a good fire, and let the air have free access through the door- 
way and windows; the fire will create a current of fresh air 
into the apartment, and its atmosphere will be thus kept 
continually changed. We would remark, in conclusion, that 
those moving masses of air called winds, are produced in a 
similar way. The sun is the great cause of winds; its heat 
is unequally diffused over the earth’s surface, and the air 
becomes consequently heated in one part toa greater degree 
than in another. The hot air rises, and its place is supplied 
by the flow of the colder air from the surrounding parts. 
When the vacuum thus created is sudden, and the flow of 
the surrounding air is violent, the meeting of winds from 
all points of the compass produces at sea the phenomena of 
water-spouts, and on land whirlwinds, caused by the air 
ascending in a spiral form into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. There are a number of causes which produce 
i lities of t ture in the atmosphere ; some of the 
most obvious of which are the alternation of night and day, 
and the occurrence of cloudy and unclouded skies. The air 
must be necessarily heated when illumined by the rays of 
the sun, and cooled when those rays are withdrawn. 








HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS. 


INSTANTANEOUS FReEzING.—During frosty weather, let a 
vessel be half filled with water, cover it closely, and place it 
in the open air, in a situation where it will not experience 
any commotion ; it will thereby frequently acquire a degree 
of cold more intense than that of ice, without being frozen. 
If the vessel, however, be agitated ever so little, or receive 
even a slight blow, the water will immediately freeze with 
singular rapidity.’ The cause of this phenomenon is, that 
water does not congeal unless its particles unite together, 
and assume among themselves a new arrangement. The 
colder the water becomes, the nearer its particles approach 
each other ; and the fluid which keeps it in fusion gradually 
escapes; but the shaking of the vessel destroys the equi- 
librium, and the particles fall one upon another, uniting in 
a mass of ice, 

CHARCOAL IN SuGAR.—The elements of sugar are carbon 
and water, as may be proved by the following experiment: 
Put into a glass a tablespoonful of powdered sugar, and mix 


of effecting this will be obvious, if we consider the infinence } «it into a thin paste with a little water, and rather more than 


heat exercises on the atmosphere. Air is expanded and ren- 5 
dered specifically lighter at the ordinary temperature on 

the application of heat: Hence in every room heated above » 
the temperature of the atmosphere, there is a continual cur- ' 


its bulk of sulphuric acid; stir the mixture together, the 
sugar will soon blacken, froth up, and sheot like a cauli- 
flower out of the glass; and during the separation of the 
charcoal, a large quautity of steam will also be evolved. 











ATTRACTION IN A Giass oF WaTsr.—Pour water into a glass $ 
tumbler, perfectly dry, and it may be raised above the edge, 3 
in a convex form; because the particles of the water have 

> 
> 


more attraction for each other than for the dry glass; wet 
the edge, and they will be instantly attracted, and overflow, 
and the water will sink into a concave form. 

Warer In A Strne.—Half fill a mug with water, place it in 
asling, and you may whirl it round you without spilling 
a drop; for the water tends more away from the center of 
motion toward the bottom of the mug, than toward the 
earth by gravity. 

Fioatixna Nrepirs.—Fill a cup with water, gently lay on 
its surface small, fine needles, and they will float. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Oa Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Crecy Soup.—Ingredients: Carrots, turnips, celery, an 
onion, a few thin slices of ham and butter. The vegetables 
must be peeled, washed, and cut up small, and put in hot 
water for a quarter of an hour. Then drain them and put 
them into a sauce-pan, with a good piece of butter, some 
thin slices of ham, and a little sugar, and let it boil gently 
over a slow fire. .Moisten it with beef broth. When all is 
cooked, put the vegetables into a mortar and pound them. 
Strain them through a collander with the broth that has 
served to the v Put them back over the 
fire, and let the whole boil gently during two hours. Skim 
it, and pour it over some crusts of bread fried in butter, and 
serve it. 3 

Monaco Soup.—Ingredients: Bread, sugar, salt, milk or 
cream, the yolk of egg. Cut some slices of bread, all of the 
same size and shape, if possible. Sprinkle them thickly with 
powdered sugar, and grill them until they are a slight 
brown. Put them in a soup-tureen with a little salt. Pour 
some boiling milk (or boiling cream) over them; the yolk } 
of several eggs may be mixed with the mitk. This soup is } 
very good for invalids and young children. 

Cauliflower Soup.—Caulifiower and butter. Peel the 
cauliflowers, and put them in boiling water. When they 
are perfectly soft, strain the water off, and put them in the 
sauce-pan again with some butter. Moisten them with 
water or beef broth, and finish cooking them. Put some 
slices of fried bread in the soup, and let the whole boil gently 
until it is thick; tRen serve it. 

FISH. 

With the advent of the cold of winter, codfish comes into 
season. There are those who like this fish during the 
warmer months; bet commend us to a deep sea-cod, caught 
in cold weather—one which, when cooked, exhibits the flesh 
separating from the bone in solid flakes that retain their 
white curvatures as they are distributed by the carver. This 
desirable firmness of the flesh is increased by the process of 
crimping, which consists in cutting down to the bone on 
either side before the contractibility of the fibres has ceased, 
and then plunging the fish into very cold salt-and-water. 
The cold and the salt cause the fibres to contract, and the 
flakes consequently become more firm. 

Browned Cod’s Head.—Cod’s head, butter, flour, bread- 
crumbs Boil the head, and take it up; take off the skin; 
set it before a brisk fire; dredge it with flour, and"baste it 
with butter. When it begins to froth, sprinkle fine bread- 
crumbs over it, and continue basting it until it is well 
frothed, and of a fine brown, and serve it. Garnish with 
slices of lemon, and sauce to taste. 

Crimped Cod is cut into slices, put into boiling water 
with salt, boiled very slowly for a quarter of an hour, served ? 
up, garnished with the boiled liver and parsley, and accom- 3 
panied with oyster-sauce. HN 





tahl, 
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Fried Cod is not sufficiently used im this country. Slices 
two inches thick, done with eggs and crumbs, and fried a 
light brown, in plenty of fat, are delicious. We know of no 
fried fish more delicate. 

Fish Sauce.—Take half a pint of milk and cream together, 
two eggs, well beaten, salt, a little pepper, and the juice of 
half a lemon; put it over the fire, and stir it constantly until 
it begins to thicken. 


MEATS, POULTRY, AND GAME. 

Goose.—This requires keeping, the same as fowls, some 
days before cooking. The goose is best in the autumn and 
early part of winter, never good in spring. What is called 
a green goose is four months old. It is insipid after that, 
although tender. Pick well, and singe the goose, then clean 
carefully. Put the liver and gizzard on to cook as the tur- 
key’s. When the goose is washed and ready for stuffing, 
have boiled three white potatoes, skin and mash them; chop 
three onions very fine, throw them into cold water; stir 
into the potatoes a spoonful of butter, a little salt, and black 
pepper, a tablespoonful of finely-rubbed sage-leaves; drain 
off the onions, and mix with the potato, sage, etc. When 
well mixed, stuf the goose with the mixture; have ready a 
coarse needle and thread, and sew up the slit made for clean- 
ing and introducing the stuffing. A full-grown goose re- 
quires one hour and three-quarters. Roast it as a turkey, 
dredging and basting. The gravy is prepared as for poultry, 
with the liver and gizzard. Apple-sauce’is indispensable for 
roast goose. 

Dressing Cold Meat.—Cut the meat in pieces, and lay them 
in a mould in layers, well seasoned. Then pour over and 
fill the mould with some clear soup, nearly cold, which, 
when left to stand some hours, will turn out to be as firm 
as isinglass, especially if shank bones were boiled in the 
soup. Should the cold meat be veal or poultry, the addi- 
tion of some small pieces of ham or bacon, and of hard- 
boiled eggs, cut in “slices, and put between the layers of 
meat, is a great improvement. Another way to dress cold 
meat is to have it minced very fine, well seasoned, and put 
in patty-pans, with a thin crust below and above it, and 
baked in a quick oven. Cold meat, cut in smal] pieces, and 
put in a pie-dish, With batter poured over it, and baked until 
the batter rises, is another good way. Potato-pie is a capital 
method of using cold meat. The meat should be cut in 
pieces, and covered with mashed potatoes, then put into the 
oven to bake until the potatoes are well browned. 

Beef Stewed with Onions.—Cut some tender beef in ema!l 
pieces, and season it with pepper and salt; slice some onions 
and add to it, with water enough in the stew-pan to make 
a gravy; let it stew slowly till the beef is thoroughly done, 
then add some pieces of butter rolled in flour to make a rich 
gravy. Cold beef may be done in the same way, only the 
onions must be stewed first, and the meat added. If the 
water should stew away too much, put in a little more. 


Rissables are made with veal and ham, chopped very fine, 
or pounded lightly; add a few bread-crumbs, salt, pepper, 
nutmeg, and a little parsley and lemon-peel or shallot; mix 
all together with the yolks of eggs, well beaten; cither roll 
them into shape like a flat sausage, or into the shape of 
pears, sticking a bit of horseradish in the ends to resemble 
the stalks; egg each over, and grate bread-crumbs; fry them 
Lrown, and serve on crisp-fried parsley 

Broiled Partridge—Cut the bird down the back; break 
the merry-thought, which will allow it to be made quite flat; 
cut off the feet at the joint, and skewer it as a fowl to broil ; 
dry, flour, egg, and sprinkle it with chopped herbs and 
bread-crumbs, well seasoned. Broil and serve with a little 
good gravy, with a mushroom or two chopped up sinall. 

Grouse.—Mix a small lump of butter with a few bread- 
crumbs, and put it in the inside of the birds—not in the 
crop; it keeps them moist. They require to be nicely roasted 
and well basted. 
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Excellent Chicken-Pie-—Cover the bottom of a pudding- 
dish with slices of broiled ham ; cut up one or two chickens, 
and broil or parboil them. Fill the dish even full, sprinkling 
in here and there small slices of ham. Season well with 
pepper; the ham will probably make it salt enough. Cover 
with stock or veal gravy, and lay on a rich crust, at least 
half an inch thick, with a rim upon the edge. Bake ina 
moderate oven an hour and a half, covering the paste with 
paper, if necessary, to prevent burning. 

Fillet of Veal Boiled.—Bind it round with tape, put it in 
a floured cloth, and in cold water; boil very gently two 
hours and a half, or if simmered, which is, perhaps, the 
better way, four hours will be taken; it may be sent to table 
in bechamel or with oyster-sauce. Care should be taken to 
keep it as white as possible. 

Breast of Mutton may be stewed in gravy until tender ; 
bone it, score it, season well with Cayenne, black pepper, 
and salt; boil it, and while cooking skim the fat from the 
gravy in which it had been stewed; slice a few gherkins, 
and add with a dessertspoonful of mushroom catchup; boil 
it, and pour over the mutton when dished. . 

Venison Steaks.—Cut them from the neck; season them 
with pepper and salt. When the gridiron has been well 
heated over a bed of bright coals, grease the bars, and lay 
the steaks upon it. Broil them well, turning them once, 
and taking care to save as much of the gravy as possible. 
Serve them up with some currant-jelly laid on each steak. 


VEGETABLES. 

Pommes de Terre en Pyramide—Kither steam or boil 
- some very good mealy potatoes, mash them and put them 
into a stew-pan, together with some butter, a little salt, and 
milk; as the mixture becomes stiff add more milk, but let 
it be of the desired consistency to arrange it in the form of 
a pyramid in a buttered dish. Place it in a hot oven, or 
brown it with a salamander, and serve. 

Potatoes Fried with Batter. —Nicely wash and pare some 
floury potatoes; cut each into any form you fancy, such as 
a large lozenge, etc.; then thinly slice them, so that the 
pieces may be of a uniform shape; dip them into either a 
sweet or savory batter, fry them in plenty of butter, and 
serve them quite hot, with either salt of pounded loaf-sugar 
strewn upon them. 

Parsley and Butter —Wash.and tie up a bunch of parsley. 
Put it into boiling water, and let it boil for five minutes, 
Drain it, cut off the stalks, and chop the leaves very fine: 
Put it into melted butter, which may be made by smoothly 
mixing a tablespoonful of flour with half a pint of water 
and two ounces of butter. Stir all one way. Let it boil 
about two minutes. 

Savory Potato-Cakes.—Quarter of a pound of grated ham, 
one pound of mashed potatoes, and a little suet, mixed with 
the yolks of two eggs, pepper, salt,and nutmeg. Roll it into 
little bails or cakes, and fry it light brown. Sweet herbs 
may be used in the place of ham. Plain potato-cakes are 
made with potatoes and eggs only. 

To Cook Frosted Potatoes.—Cut them into quarters, dry 
them well, throw them into thorough boiling fat without 
salt. When brown and crisp they are done; but unless the 
fat is quite boiling they will mash. Take them out on toa 
piece of clean paper to drain for a short time. Serve them 
quite hot. They will eat as good as unfrosted ones, 

To Fry Parsley —When the parsley hus been washed and 
thoroughly dried, throw it into lard or butter which is on 
the point of boiling; take it up with a slice the instant it is 
crisp, and lay it on a sieve before the fire. 


DESSERTS. 

Unrivaled Plum-Pudding.—Ingredients: One pound and 

a half of Muscatal raisins, one ponnd and three-quarters of 
currants, one pound of Sultana raisins, two pounds of finest 
snoist sugar, two pounds of bread-crumbs, sixteen eggs, 











two pounds of finely-chopped suet, six ounces of mixed can- 
died peel, the rind of two lemons, one ounce of ground nut- 
meg, one ounce of ground cinnamon, half an ounce of pow- 
dered bitter almonds, quarter of a pint of brandy, Stone 
and cut up the raisins, but do not chop them, wash and dry 
the currants, and cut the candied peel into thin slices. Mix 
all the dry ingredients well together and moisten with the 
eggs, which should be well beaten and strained ; to the pud- 
ding stir in the brandy; and when all is thoroughly mixed, 
butter and flour a stout pudding-cloth, put in the pudding, 
tie it down tightly, boil from six to eight hours, and serve 
with brandy-sauce. A few sweet almonds blanched and cut 
in strips, and stuck on the pudding, ornament it prettily. 
This quantity may be divided for small families, as the above 
ingredients will make a large pudding. 

Lemon Mince-Meat,—Kight lemons, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, one pound and a half of raisins, one pound of suet, 
juice of three or four lemons, a teacupful of brandy. Peel 
the lemons as thickly as possible without cutting into the 
pulp, boil the peel in plenty of water till soft, then beat it 
well with the sugar till it becomes a sweetmeat, then mix 
the raisins and the suet, well minced and chopped very fine, 
with the sweetmeat; add the juice of three or four lemons, 
or more, according to your taste, and a teacupful of brandy. 
Mix all well together, and tie it down quite close in pots or 
inajar. It will keep a year. 

Hot Pudding-Sauce—To four large spoonfuls of rolled, 
clean brown sugar, put two of butter, and stir it together 
in an earthen dish until white; then put it into a sauce-pan 
with a teacup of hot water, and set it upon the coals. Stir 
it steadily till it boils, and then add’a spoonful or two of 
wine, lemon-juice, or rose-water, and let it boil up again. 
Pour it into a sauce-tureen, and grate nutmeg over the top. 
The advantage of stirring the butter and sugar together 
before melting it is, that it produces a thick, white foam 
upon the top. The reason for stirring it steadily while on 
the coals is, that it would otherwise become oily. 

Tipsy Cake.—Place a sponge-cake in a glass dessert-dish ; 
prick the cake with a fine fork; pour over it raisin-wine 
and brandy in-equal parts, and when well moistened strew 
sifted sugar over it, and place round it a very rich custard. 
Or, simply steep small sponge-cakes in brandy; sticle into 
them thin slips of blanched almonds, or sprinkle them 
thickly with candied peel and grated sweet almonds; heap 
up the cakes in a glass dish; surround them with a custard, 
and add preserved fruit, such as brandy-cherries, etc., 
divested of syrup. 

Banbury Mince-Meat.—Three-quarter$ of a pound of cur- 
rants, two ounces of beef suet, quarter of a pound of candied 
orange-peel, three ounces of ratafias, and a little nutmeg. 
Wash and dry three-quarters of a pound of currants, and 
mix them with two ounces of beef suet, chopped as fine as 
possible, a little nutmeg, the candied orange-peel, shred very 
fine, the ratafias crushed up, and a slip of lemon-peel. Mix 
all well together, and when required, use it spread over your 
paste. 

Fgg Dumplings.—Make a batter of a pint of milk, two 
well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and flour enough to 
make a batter as thick as for pound-cake. Have a clean 
sauce-pan of boiling water; let the water boil fast; drop in 
the batter with a tablespoon. Four or five minutes will 
boil them. Take them with a skimmer on a dish; put a bit 
of butter and pepper over them, and serve with boiled er 
cold meat. To serve sweet, put butter‘ind grated nutmeg, 
with syrup or sugar over it. 

Apple Float.—Take six large apples, pare, slice, and stew 
them in as much water as will cover them. When well done, 
press them through a sieve, and make very sweet with crushed 
or loaf-sugar. While cooling, beat the whites of four eggs 
to a stiff froth, and stir in the apples; flavor with lemon or 
vanilla. Serve with sweet cream. Quite as good as peaches 
and cream. 
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A Cheap Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound of sngar, 
one pound each of carrots and potatoes well boiled and 
mashed together, half a pound of raisins, three-quarters of 
a pound of bread-crumbs; spice, flavoring, and peel, optional. 
Mix the whole well together with a little water. It must 
not be too stiff, and certainly not too moist. Rub a basin 
well with dripping, and boil for eight hours. 

A Good Plum-Pudding without Eggs—time to boil, four 
hours—One pound of raisins, half a pound of suet, one 
pound of flour, four ounces of bread-crumbs, two table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, one pint of milk, nutmeg, and grated 
ginger. Chop the suet very fine, and mix it with the flour. 
Add the bread-crumbs, ginger, and nutmeg, and the raisins 
stoned, and mix it all well together with the milk and 
molasses. Put it into a basin, or floured cloth, and boil it. 

Sweet Paste-—This is suitable to fruit tarts generally, 
apples excepted, for which we recommend a puff paste. To 
three-quarters of a pound of butter put one pound and a half 
of flour, three or four ounces of sifted loaf-sugar, the yolks 
of two eggs, and half a pint of new milk. Bake it,in a mo- 
derate oven. 

Apple Charlotte.—Two pounds of apples, pared and cored ; 
slice them into a pan; add one pound of loaf-sugar, the juice 
of three lemons, and the rind of one finely grated; boil all 
together until it becomes thick, which it wiil do in about 
two hours; turn it into a mould; serve cold, with either a 
rich custard or cream. 

Apple-Cream.—Boil twelve apples in water till soft, take 
off the peel, and press the pulp through a hair-sieve upon 
half a pound of pounded sugar; whip the whites of two 
eggs, add them to the apples, and beat all together till it 
becomes very stiff and looks quite white. Serve it heaped 
up on a dish. 

Plum-Pudding—time, three hours.—Six ounces of raisins, 
six ounces of currants, six ounces of bread-crumbs, six 
ounces of suet, half a nutmeg, a little lemon-peel, five eggs, 
half a wineglass of brandy. Mix these ingredients together, 
and put the pudding into a mould, and boil it. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fig. 1.—WALKING-Dress OF Deep Pink CASHMERE.—The 
petticoat is trimmed around the bottom with festoons and 
bows of cashmere. The upper-skirt is of gray cashmere, 
looped up with bows of pink. Over the gray body is worn 
a tight-fitting body with a full basque of pink cashmere, 
and a deep cape with a pointed hood. Sash with wide ends 
of pink cashmere. 

Fic. 1.—Morgnrya-Dress or Ware ALPACA, trimmed with 
a pleating of the same between rows of blue velvet. The 
under-sleeve is tight to the arm, with a loose, flowing 
sleeve. 

Fig. 11.—EveNInG-Dress oF Licnt Green Siix, trimmed 
with white silk. The green flounce does not extend over 
the front breadth, but the white one does, and is trimmed 
with two ornaments in white and green silk, like the one 
which fastens back the side of the skirt. The body is low 
and square, and, like the Marie Antoinette sleeve, is richly 
trimmed with lace. 

Fic. 1v.—Hovuse Dress or Gray Dorrep Si.x; five pipings 
of cherry-colored satin trim the bottom; large buttons orna- 
ment the front; the pannier is held back by the sash; the 
ends of the bretelles, which trim the body, cross at the 
waist, and are trimmed with cherry-colored satin and 
fringe ; small bows on the shoulders. 

Fic, v.—WALKING-DREss oF YELLOWISH FAwN-ColorED 
MeRINo.—The under-skirt has a very deep flounce plaited 
to near the bottom, and ornamented with dark marigold- 
colored bows of velvet. The elaborate upper-skirt is like- 
wise ruffied and trimmed with marigold velvet ribbon and 


>» bows, very small cape, and loose sleeves over the long, tight 
ones. 

Fic. v1.—Front View or CLOAK oF Biack VELvet, lined 

with white satin, and trimmed with white satin and white 

and black silk fringe. 

Fic. vi.—Back View of the same cloak, 

Fic. viit.—WALKING-CosTUME oF BLUE &1LK.—The under- 
skirt is quite plain, and is striped diagonally with claret- 
colored velyet ribbon. The upper-skirt is short, very much 
puffed at the back, and trimmed with a deep plaited flounce ; 
the front is cut in sharp points; the sleeves and body are 
ornamented like the lower-skirt. 

Fig. 1x.—WALKING-Dress oF DARK-Bive Serce, trimmed 
with black gimp and fringe; the upper-skirt is cut in large 
points, and is short at the back. The body is made with a 
basquine lined with flannel, and over it is worn three capes 
to add to the warmth. 

Fic. x.—Eventne-Dress or Piarn Musiin.—Very low, 
plain bodice, ornamented with a bouillon, through which 
> a ribbon is run; large berthe of Spanish lace looped up into 
a drapery. Under the bodice there is a high chemisette, 
with small tucks ornamented with insertion. Sleeves of 
silk tulle. The skirt is looped up at the back, and trimmed 
with a lace flounce, headed with a narrow cross-strip of silk. 
Waistband of ribbon, covered with lace insertion, with 
lapels of embroidered muslin crossed with ribbon. 

Fig, x1.—WINTER MANTLE.—This mantle is composed of a 
polonaise fastened at the waist, and looped up on either side 
with bows of ribbon. A large pelerine with a hood is looped 
up at the back by a large bow with long lapels. The polo- 
naise and pelerine are both edged with a marquise rnche. 
The latter mantle is made either of plain or chined cash- 
mere, or of tartan of a large checked pattern, red and black, 
green and black, or violet and black, with glace silk rib- 
bons. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—In addition to the articles described 
above, we give nuygerous illustrations. Combs play a great 
part in modern coiffures. We are coming to the large combs 
of the period of the First Empire; the tortoise-shell comb 
is asserting its rights again. A very solid comb is, in fact, 
required to fasten the mass of hair which now forms the 
chignon. 

The fashionable comb is not only solid, it is also very 
ornamental and very handsome. We give some new models 
of them to our readers. For example, a tortoise-shell comb 
with teeth with hinges, to be placed in front of the chignon. 
its movable headings form a sort of bandeau of plain tor: 
toise-shell, with raised ornaments, which have a very pretty 
effect in the coiffure. We give also another comb, with 
teeth with hinges, but to be placed within the chignon. 
$ This comb is made of ivory. Another comb is placed in 
front of the head, and the upper part forms a bandeau. This 
comb is made of one piece of light tortoise-shell, artistically 
chiseled with open and raised patterns. Fashion has quite 
given up fancy combs, gilt and enameled, to come back to 
handsome tortoise-shell combs. The light-colored tortoise- 
shell is that most sought after. 

Our models of coiffures will better make the reader un- 
derstand how the large tortoise-shell combs are placed in 
the coiffure. We give several of these new styles for dress- 
ing the hair. In one, as will be seen, the front-hair is raised 
and slightly waved. The chignon is composed of four large 
> loops, with frizzled curis in the middle, The straight tor- 
; toise-shell comb is placed within the chignon, under the 
} upper-loop. Three long Alexandra curls, coming out ofthe 
; chignon, hang on the neck. In another, the front part of 

the coiffure is composed of slightly waved bandeanux and of 

small frizzled curls, falling over the forehead. The chignon 
is made of loops of hair, headed by a straight tortoise-shell 
comb. In still another, four small waved bandeaux com- 
pose the front part of this coiffure. Large chignon, rolled 
and waved, accompanied by two long curls; large tortoise- 
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shell combs, the heading of which, edged with small balls, 
* goes round the chignon. 

Very few ornaments will be worn this winter for ball or 
evening coiffure, the hair itself forms all the beauty of the 
head-dress. The flowers or jewels will be placed above the 
forehead as a diadem. 

We also give an cvening head-dress, made of satin ribbon 
ornamented with bows, with wide strings tied in front, 
adapted to a head-dress composed of small puffed bandeaux 
upon the forehead, and of frizzled curls proceeding from the 
top of the head and mixed with loops of ribbon, the ends of 
which fall upon the chignon. Also a head-dress for the 
opera, composed of a wide strip of guipure insertion orna- 
mented with narrow velvet ribbon put on plain, divided 
into two pieces of equal length, which proceed from the 
forehead, and are crossed over the chignon and fastened in 
front with small bunches of flowers. 

In addition to the above we also give some of the new 
style collars. It will be seen that they are much larger 
than those lately worn, and not fitting so close in the neck. 
Another style of collar, called marins or matelots, can be made 
to match any and every dress. They are large collars of 
fine linen, and the points touch the shoulders. They are 
bordered either with a thread or a hem of color; and a 
cravat with a large bow, composed of either satin or fou- 
lard, is worn carelessly beneath the collar. These novelties 
are very stylish; we have so Jong been ‘accustomed to the 
narrow, hard, white rim round the throat, which certainly 
has neatness to recommend it; but, after all, a change is 
pleasant, and variety is charming. 

All evening dresses, and what may be termed fete toilettes, 


will be extremely costly this season, while all short morn-. 


ing costumes will be the reverse—as simple as it is possible 
to make them. 

The elegantes, for example, are now rarely to be seen on 
foot, except in costumes made either of cloth or reps. The 
leaders of fashion wear costumes composed thus: A petti- 
coat trimmed according to the taste of the wearer, either 
with one deep flounce, or with several narrow flounces, or 
with numerous rows of@braid; the polonaise or redingote is 
made of the same material as the dress, is trimmed in ac- 
cordance with the petticoat, and is looped up on the hips. 
This is all. The sleeves are very close fitting, and the polo- 
naise is fastened straight down the front. A wide gros grain 
waistband; and if the weather is cold, a small paletot to- 
match, are added. 

Grips, with jet beads and bugles intermixed, have almost 
completely disappeared; they are replaced by dead-looking 
gimps, and by trimmings which match the dress. Bands of 
fur are likewise daily becoming very popular trimmings. 

The Bordeaux or claret color is very popular, and the 
trimmings consist either of the same material—a flounce 
headed by a flat rnche—or of bows of black gros grain. 
When the toilet is quite neglige, no panier is worn, but the 
skirt is looped up at the sides simply a la Camargo. For 
dressy toilets, on the contrary, a panier is always added, 
and underneath the panier a large bow. 

Bows or Rrppox, and of the same material as the dress, 
are now lavished on costumes and toilets of all descriptions, 
and they are made in every imaginable form. Round bows, 
bows with three loops, fan-shaped bows, simple bows, etc., 
ete., are all worn. Besides ornamenting the skirt, they are 
now frequently to be seen adorning the armholes. When 
distributed with taste, they form an exceedingly graceful 
trimming. 

For Crora Costumes, olive, green, and dark blue, are the 
fashionable colors, and dark garnet is sometimes worn. 
Green and blue plaid cashmere, and flannels, are also very 
popular. 

Rep, in all its various shades, is very much worn in the 
house, as well as all shades of yellow, the aurora, which is 
very light to the bright marigold, dark brown nasturtiwm, 


Red may be worn with advantage by blondes; but only 
brunettes should venture on yellow. 

Persons who prefer very simple toilets, without bows or 
any looping up, more willingly wear an under-skirt just 
touching the ground, and a second skirt, shorter from 
twelve to sixteen inches, but not looped up. 

Almost all dresses are made with double skirts, with a 
more or less pronounced tournure. Both skirts are not 
always of the same material ; the under one is often striped, 
while the upper one is plain. i 

FLOUNCES AND Rucues are the trimming preferred. Fashion, 
which had given them up for some time, now shows them 
more favor than ever. 

Tae Marie ANTOINETTE is every day gaining in popularity. 
This is exceedingly becoming to a well-shaped arm; for a 
thin arm, the sleeve puffed from the shoulder to the wrist 
is more suitable. 

With low bodices cut square, or open in the heart-shape 
in front, the fashion of necklaces has come in again. Hand- 
some necklaces are made of precious stones set within small 
gold medallions. Many are also made of amber beads, gar- 
nets, or jets; for jet, though discarded from the trimming 
of dresses, is still much worn for demi-toilet ; jewels, medal- 
lions, and crosses, are also much worn suspended from black 
velvet ; the Chanoinesse necklace has a cross also of velvet. 
It can be worn as well with high dresses as with low ones. 

Tas Fasuions ror Sacques, CLOAKS, ETC., is so varied that 
it is impossible to describe them. In addition, however, to 
3 the winter mantelet already illustrated, we give a descrip- 
$ tion of another ‘very easily made, and called the Mac Far- 

lane. Fancy a paletot, ample and loose, buttoned all down 

the front, without sleeves, but with slits only for the arms, 

a pelerine begins on either side, at the seams of the shoul- 

ders and is continued in front, thus forming two streaming 

lapels; at the back there is no pelerine, but a round hood, 

gathered in by means of a ribbon. 
BONNETS are as numerous in form as the sacques, and as 
¢ difficult to do justice to on paper. The newest fanchon is 
3 called Mercedes, and it seems to become every one who tries 
it on—blondes, brunettes, young married women, as well 
$ as those of more mature age. It is made of black velvet 
puffings. A torsade or twist of velvet ornaments the front of 
the bonnet, whilst the top is trimmed with black lace, which 
terminates in lappets at the back. At the side there is a pout 
of black feathers, with a yellow aigrette; wide black velvet 
strings. But to describe a bonnet requires more than 
words ; it should always be seen to be realized. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fic. 1.—Dress FoR A Girrt.—The under-dress is of garnet-’ 
° colored merino, made high in the neck, and trimmed with 
velvet of the same color. Tho upper-dress is of garnet- 
; colored silk, trimmed with velvet, buttoning diagonally, cut 
§ low and square in the neck, and with long sleeves. 

Fic. 1.—Dress oF GRAY CASHMERE FoR A Lirtie Grei.— 
It has but one skirt, but that is elaborately trimmed with 
blue vélvet. Cape and sleeves also trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fre. m.—Costume ror A Bor.—The trousers and jacket 
are of mulberry-colored cloth, and the vest of a lighter 
shade of the same color. 

Fre. 1v.—Dress of Bius VELVeTEEN For A Youna Girt.— 
The petticoat is made of blue and black striped cashmere. 
he dress and paletot are trimmed with gray gimp and 
chinchilla fur. Gray felt hat, trimmed with chinchilla and 
a blue aigrette. 

Fie. v.—WaLk1na-Suit ror A Youne Lapy.—The petticoat, 
which has a deep box-plaited flounce, is of light claret- 
colored silk. The black silk over-skirt opens at the back 
and ties low down; it is ornamented with a narrow gimp 
fringe and gimp ornaments, The small velvet jacket is 
trimmed with the same. 











